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Although  White  Lake  is  home  to  a number  of  fish  species, 
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food  for  trout  and  fly  selection  for  anglers. 
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written  by  Stacy  Chandler  | photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 

A city  girl  overcomes  some  misgivings  and  finds  fun  and 
success  in  Becoming  an  Outdoors -Woman. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 

written  and  photographed  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 

A forest  of  ancient  trees  is  still  being  cut  today,  although  this 
forest  paves  the  bottoms  of  many  eastern  rivers. 

SPRING  OFFERINGS  IN  APPALACHIA 

written  by  Bruce  Ingram 

Toms,  trout  and  myriad  songbirds  await  the  intrepid  who 
visit  the  Mountain  counties  of  Mitchell  and  Yancey. 
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Cover:  A lone  angler  casts  for  yellow  perch  in  the  predawn  light  at 
White  Lake  near  Elizabethtown  in  Bladen  County,  photograph  by 
MELISSA  McGAW/NCWRC. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is  the  official  educational  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  wildlife 
and  other  interrelated  natural  resources  and  also  to  the  environment  we  share  with  them. 


I came  to  trout  late  in  my  angling  life,  and  like  any  religious  convert,  at  once  I loved 
trout  fishing  zealously,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  else.  I swallowed  the 
whole  scene  hook,  line  and  Thingamabobber. 

The  more  years  1 spend  trout  fishing,  the 
more  frequent  my  trips  have  become,  some- 
times every  weekend  for  a couple  of  months 
in  a row.  And  yet,  man  cannot  live  by  brook 
trout  alone.  As  the  winter  gets  deeper  and 
simply  making  myself  go  to  a western  North 
Carolina  river  when  the  air  temperature  is 
35  degrees,  the  wind  chill  10  degrees  colder 
and  the  water  temperature  somewhere  south 
of  unbearable,  1 begin  to  daydream  of  warmer  places.  I am  ready  to  lay  down  my  trout 
fishing  burden  for  a time  and  return  to  the  Piedmont,  where  less  finicky  fish  swim  and 
where  I can  tie  on  a fly  to  tippet  that  my  aging  eyes  can  see. 

At  this  point  of  the  year,  I'm  thinking,  thank  God  for  redbreast  sunhsh,  that  sublimely 
uncomplicated  species  that  is  in  general  as  obliging  a fish  as  you’re  likely  to  come  across. 
Make  a bad  cast  and  your  popping  bug  splats  the  water  like  a D-cell  battery?  Doesn't  matter. 
That  damsel  fly  you’ve  got  tied  on  look  like  a rabid  raccoon  has  chewed  it?  Throw  it  again. 
Think  your  fly  might  be  too  large  for  that  little  redbreast  mouth?  You’ll  be  wrong. 

My  only  complaint  about  redbreasts  is  that  sometimes  they  will  attack  a bug  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  fly  is  wedged  into  that  tiny  mouth  so  far  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove.  Even 
though  my  bugs  are  all  barbless,  it’s  still  a struggle  sometimes.  I prefer  that  redbreasts, 
like  trout,  come  almost  to  hand,  then  shake  loose  the  hook  and  practice  self-release. 

Perhaps  the  finest  quality  they  possess  is  that  they  are  fish  of  moving  water.  Over  the 
years,  I have  come  to  love  river  fishing,  and  chasing  redbreasts  in  Piedmont  streams 
lands  me  in  quiet  places  with  running  water.  I can  almost  guarantee  that  the  first  time 
that  I slip  off  to  a little  nearby  river  for  redbreasts,  the  water  will  be  too  high  and  cold. 

I ll  fish  anyway,  but  without  much  success,  maybe  with  none. 

Nevertheless,  who  can  complain  about  standing  in  a river  fishing  when  spring  is  first 
greening  the  banks  and  surrounding  woods,  even  if  you  catch  nothing.  Especially  when 
you  know  that  in  a few  weeks,  the  willing  redbreasts  will  be  hungry  and  biting. 
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LETTERS  FROM  READERS 


Changing  Face  of  OBX  Fishing 

I enjoyed  reading  the  story  "Fishing  the  Outer 
Banks”in  the  November-December  2012  issue, 
lots  of  information  on  surf  fishing.  Being  a Dare 
County  resident  I was  upset  when  I got  to  the 
end  and  there  was  nothing  about  beach  clos- 
ings anywhere  in  the  story.  Sending  people 
here  to  fish  the  surf  and  not  telling  them  that 
walking  to  the  water  will  be  part  of  surf  fish- 
ing before  too  long  if  something  is  not  done 
is  a little  unfair. 

Please  come  here  some  time  and  do  a story 
on  how  the  North  Carolina  Beach  Buggy  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Outer  Banks  Preservation 
Association  is  doing  everything  they  can  to 
keep  the  beach  open  for  all  people  to  get  to 
the  water.  These  two  small  clubs  here  do  not 
have  the  money  as  some  of  the  special  interest 
groups  that  pound  Washington  with  lobbyists 
and  money,  and  the  people  in  Flatteras  could 
use  all  the  help  they  can  get.  Keep  up  the  good 
writing.  I have  been  reading  since  I was  a boy 
in  1975.  Thanks. 

Earl  E.  Ross 
Dare  County 

WINC  Keeps  Me  Connected 

I had  a chance  to  meet  14-year-old  Rebecca 
Powell  and  her  parents  at  a Wake  County  Wild- 
life Club  meeting.  Rebecca  wrote  an  article 
published  in  the  October  2012  issue  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.  The  article  was  entitled  "The 


North  Hampton  Hilton.” 
Rebecca  was  at  the  Wake 
County  Wildlife  Club 
meeting  to  share  her  views 
on  what  it  means  to  be  a 
young  hunter,  mentored  by 
her  family  and  others. 

Rebecca  and  her  dad  told 
me  about  the  “Hilton” and 
the  area  and  persons  sur- 
rounding it.  As  they  did,  I 
remembered  a similar  place 
and  hunting  and  lodging 
experience.  Well,  it  ends  up 
that  I knew  the  Powell's  other  hunting  com- 
panions, folks  like  Uncle  Ralph,  Randy  and 
“Black  Bottom  Biscuits  Butch.”  Not  only  that, 

I turkey  and  deer  hunted  on  their  lease  and 
spent  a night  in  "The  North  Hampton  Hilton!” 

In  teaching  wildlife  conservation,  eco- 
nomics, and  outdoor  ethics,  I sometimes  use 
the  phrase, "all  things  are  connected. "I  didn’t 
create  the  phrase.  It’s  been  around  since  at 
least  since  Chief  Seattle's  time.  In  this  informa- 
tion technology  society,  we  sometimes  focus 
on  the  connectors,  like  satellites,  cell  towers, 
cell  phones,  GPS  and  other  mobile  devices. 

However,  it's  not  only  the  connections.  It’s 
also  the  "things, "the  content.  The  words, 
pictures,  and  coverage  of  hunting  and  fishing 
and  key  related  topics  make  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  a winner! 

Thank  you  Rebecca  P.,  Melissa  (McGaw), 
Mike  (Zlotnicki),  Jim  (Wilson)  and  so  many 
others,  past  and  present,  for  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Magazine. 

Allen  C.  B asala 
Raleigh 

Thought-Provoking  Management 

The  article  by  Andrew  Walters  in  the  January- 
February  2013  issue  (“Micromanagement  for 
Whitetails”)  was  extremely  interesting  and 
thought  provoking.  While  many  hunters  have 
access  to  private  property  and  can  manage 
their  hunting  and  hunting  experience,  as  this 


article  so  accurately  describes,  this  is  not  the 
case  for  many  hunters.  For  those  who  hunt 
our  state's  abundant  game  lands  they  seem 
to  be  left  to  what  nature  provides,  especially 
with  restrictive  rules  regarding  mineral  sup- 
plements etc.,  along  with  varying  rules  regard- 
ing the  harvesting  bucks  and  does. 

Even  though  game  lands  typically  are  large 
parcels  of  land,  they  tend  to  be  clusters  of 
small  parcels  which  for  numerous  reasons 
retain  a good  deer  population.  Some  clusters 
may  be  defined  by  hunting  zones,  such  as  an 
archery  only  zone.  If  a good  buck  to  doe  ratio 
on  small  parcels  is  1:3  or  1:4,  as  the  article 
states,  it  would  seem  logical  that  quality  deer 
management  would  apply  to  harvesting  and 
management  on  game  lands  as  well. 

I have  subscribed  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
for  over  35  years.  Thanks  for  expanding 
features  on  our  states  hunting  and  fishing 
heritage  of  all  kinds. 

Craig  J.  Koefler 
Raleigh 

My  Kind  of  Story 

My  Kind  of  Sport  (November-December 
2012),  now  that's  my  favorite  kind  of  story. 
The  coffee  scene,  especially,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  something  I read  once  describing  coffee 
strong  enough  to  melt  the  handle  off  of  a 
hammer  and  float  the  peen.  Please  try  to  get 
more  stories  from  Michael  Reno  Harrell. 
Humor  is  badly  needed  in  this  day  and  age. 

I’m  a lifetime  subscriber,  also,  and  I read  every 
word  in  WINC,  fishing  and  hunting  stories 
included,  though  I neither  fish  nor  hunt.  So  the 
humorous  stories  really  add  to  my  enjoyment. 

Blue  Breese 

Kure  Beach 

We  want  Your  Feedback 

Do  you  have  a comment  about  content  in  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina?  Questions  about  some- 
thing you  read  or  have  seen?  Or  perhaps  you  have 
a story  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  magazine? 
Send  us  an  e-mail  at  letters@ncwildlife.org. 


Letters  should  be  sent  via  e-mail  to  letters@ncwildlife.org  or  through  regular  mail  to  Letters,  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine,  1712  /Mail  Service  Center, 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-1712.  Please  include  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  chosen  for  publication  may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length.  For  circu- 
lation questions  contact  William  Bolton  at  919-707-0285.  Editor  Jim  Wilson  may  be  reached  at  919-707-0177  and  Associate  Editor  Mike  Zlotnicki  at  919-707-0175. 
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Although  White  Lake  is  home 
to  a number  of  fish  species, 
YELLOW  PERCH  top  the  list. 
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While  Lake  is  famed  for  its  white-sand  beaches  and  water 
as  clear  as  fine  crystal.  Located  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
near  Elizabethtown  in  Bladen  County,  the  lake  attracts 
visitors  from  nearby  Fayetteville  and  far  beyond  as  one  of  the  state’s 
prime  recreational  destinations. 

Most  people  visit  the  lake  for  water  skiing,  boating  and  swimming, 
but  for  a dedicated  angler  who  sees  the  lake  for  the  first  time,  the  quest- 
ion is:  what  fish  lurk  in  the  lake’s  pristine  waters? 

During  a hunting  trip  to  nearby  Bladen  Lakes  Game  Land,  1 had 
heard  rumors  of  bass  weighing  6 pounds  having  been  caught  at  the 
lake  by  local  anglers.  There  was  another  fish  mentioned,  too — yellow 
perch — and  it  piqued  my  interest  more  than  the  bass. 

Anglers  call  yellow  perch  ( Perea  flavescens ) by  several  names, 
including  redhn  perch,  raccoon  perch  and  raccoon  bream.  The  fish 
is  bright  yellow  on  its  sides  and  typically  has  yellow  fins,  leading  to 
its  most  common  name  of  yellow  perch.  But  during  the  spawning 
period  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  fins  turn  bright  red-orange, 
explaining  the  redhn  perch  name.  Dark  bars  on  the  dorsal  half  of 
the  fish  give  rise  to  the  remaining  names  because  the  stripes  are 
similar  to  the  rings  around  the  tail  of  a raccoon. 

While  my  initial  forays  to  the  lake  resulted  in  catches  of  dozens 
of  yellow  perch,  most  of  them  ran  in  size  from  too-small-to-fool-with 
to  barely  eating  size,  with  lengths  running  from  3 inches  to  8 inches. 


But  the  occasional  12-incher  made  the  fishing  interesting  enough  to 
keep  me  coming  back.  The  fish  struck  ravenously,  attacking  crankbaits 
and  tiny  beetle  grub  spinner  baits.  Their  color  preference  tilted  toward 
anything  bright  red,  yellow  or  green  — something  that  resembled 
another  yellow  perch  — and  they  attacked  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  a lure  with  dual  treble  hooks  often  was  decorated  with  two 
yellow  perch  when  reeled  to  the  boat.  Curious  as  to  whether  the 
fish  are  cannibalistic,  as  well  as  about  other  species  in  White  Lake, 

1 contacted  Keith  Ashley,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s 
District  4 fisheries  biologist. 

"We  sampled  the  lake  a long  time  ago  using  our  electro  fishing 
equipment  and  found  the  lake  difficult  to  sample  because  the  lake 
water  has  a very  low  conductivity,’’  Ashley  said.  "Our  equipment 
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works  from  50  microsiemens  per  centimeter  up  to  about  2,000 
microsiemens  per  centimeter.  In  White  Lake,  the  conductivity  is 
much  lower  than  that.” 

A low  conductivity  usually  means  the  dissolved  solids  in  the 
I water  are  low.  Low  dissolved  solids  can  also  translate  into  clear  water 
with  low  fertility,  which  is  a hallmark  of  most  Carolina  bay  lakes.  Lhe 
water  has  a very  low  pH,  which  Ashley  said  ran  from  3. 5 to  4. 5.  As 
; with  terrestrial  vegetation  that  won’t  grow  or  has  diminished  growth 
in  acid  soils,  aquatic  plants  have  difficulty  utilizing  nutrients  in  acidic 
waters,  leading  to  a reduced  number  of  plant  species  and  abundance 
when  compared  to  more  fertile  waters. 

Because  plants  form  the  base  of  the  food  chain,  the  fish  species 
in  White  Lake  can  be  fewer  and  exhibit  slower  growth  rates  than  in 


\c_ 

Written  by  Mike  Marsh  & 
Photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 
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more  fertile  waters.  However,  certain  species  are  adapted  to  acidic,  low 
fertility  waters,  and  among  the  most  prominent  are  yellow  perch. 

The  water  level  of  White  Lake  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  water 
table  of  the  surrounding  terrain.  The  lake  bottom  has  sandy  soils  that 
have  little  or  no  organics,  which  helps  maintain  the  lake’s  clarity. 
However,  it  is  the  natural  acidity  of  the  soil  that  translates  to  the  low 
pH  of  the  lake  water.  A secondary  factor  could  be  the  acidity  of  rainfall, 
but  that  impact  is  likely  very  small  in  comparison. 

In  March  2010,  Ashley  performed  another  sampling  of  White 
Lake  with  electrofishing  equipment  while  assisting  with  an  N.C. 
State  University  study  of  mercury  levels  in  fish  that  inhabit  Carolina 
bay  lakes.  After  a sampling  lapse  of  more  than  a decade,  this  time  his 
sampling  met  more  success. 

"In  one  particular  stretch  of  shoreline,  we  found  largemouth  bass 
that  weighed  as  much  as  4 to  8 pounds,  and  there  were  a surprising 
number  of  them,”  he  said.  “They  appeared  to  be  healthy.  But  they  only 
came  from  that  one  small  area.  We  also  caught  a few  yellow  perch, 
along  with  warmouth,  bluegill,  redear  and  blue -spotted  sunfish.  Other 
species  included  were  chain  pickerel,  bowfin  and  bullhead  catfish.” 

Over  three  years,  I had  several  conversations  with  Ashley  about 
the  yellow  perch  we  were  catching.  “We”  had  grown  to  include  Basil 
Watts  of  Southport,  Ned  Connelly  of  Wilmington,  Steve  Laughinghouse 
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Yellow  perch,  also  known  as  raccoon  perch,  are  not  as  popular  as 
crappie  and  some  other  panfish,  but  are  plentiful  at  White  Lake 
and  great  table  fare.  (Far  left)  Renee  and  Keith  Ashley  enjoy 
fishing  White  Lake  for  yellow  perch.  Keith  Ashley  is  an  NCWRC 
fisheries  biologist  who  lives  in  Elizabethtown. 

of  New  Bern  and  my  wife,  Carol,  and  son,  Justin.  In  fact,  1 invited 
along  anyone  I could  interest  in  catching  this  unique  species  that 
typically  inhabits  northern  lakes  that  are  clear  and  acidic.  But  most 
anglers  prefer  to  catch  bigger  game  fish. 

One  concern  about  fishing  the  lake  is  access.  While  it  is  officially 
a state  park,  there  is  only  one  public  access  point  at  a pay  ramp  owned 
by  White  Lake  Water  Sports  and  Marina.  The  marina  is  closed  during 
the  best  months  for  fishing,  which  are  before  the  ski  season  begins 
and  when  yellow  perch  bite  the  best.  Anglers  and  other  boaters  can 
use  a pay  envelope,  depositing  some  cash  at  a pay  slot  at  the  marina 
building.  The  only  other  way  to  gain  access  to  the  lake  is  by  owning 
property  along  the  shoreline  or  having  permission  to  use  private 
property  along  the  shoreline  to  launch  a boat. 

Several  acts  of  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  protect  the  lake  as 
public  trust  water.  The  first  law  was  enacted  by  the  1827-28  legis- 
lature, making  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  record  for  private  ownership 
any  lands  covered  by  water  of  the  state.  The  General  Assembly  ol 
1922  enacted  legislation  that  stated  that  White  Lake,  Black  Lake 
(now  Bay  Tree  Lake),  Waccamaw  Lake  and  any  other  lake  in  Bladen, 
Columbus  or  Cumberland  counties  containing  500  or  more  acres 
shall  never  be  sold  nor  conveyed  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
but  shall  always  be  the  property  of  North  Carolina  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  its  citizens.  A 1929  law  extended  the  same  protections  to 
state-owned  lakes  of  50  acres  or  more. 

The  best  fishing  for  yellow  perch  occurs  in  February,  March  and 
early  April,  when  the  fish  are  spawning.  Since  White  Lake  is  a prime 
water  skiing  destination,  the  peak  of  perch  fishing  occurs  before  the 
water  enters  its  high-use  period.  Yellow  perch  move  about  the  lake 
in  large  spawning  schools,  and  there  are  two  ways  to  find  them:  by 
watching  for  coots  or  trolling  with  small  crankbaits  and  stick  baits. 

While  warm-weather  anglers  catch  smaller  yellow  perch  by 
casting  to  the  shoreline  cover,  which  consists  of  cypress  trees,  grass 
beds  and  boat  docks,  the  larger  spawning  schools  are  farther  offshore 
in  early  spring.  The  first  time  we  found  the  larger  fish,  they  were  be- 
neath a flock  of  coots.  Coots  do  not  feed  on  fish,  but  on  vegetation. 

A call  to  Ashley  resulted  in  a logical  theory. 

“Yellow  perch  lay  eggs  on  bottom  vegetation,”  Ashley  said.  “The 
gelatinous  egg  mass  can  be  8 or  9 feet  long,  and  it’s  sticky  so  it  will 
anchor  to  the  vegetation.” 

Coots  probably  feed  on  the  same  vegetation  where  yellow  perch  lay 
eggs.  But  the  spawning  aggregations  don’t  stick  around  in  one  place, 
which  makes  trolling  key  to  locating  the  fish.  A depthfinder  can  be 
a big  help  in  locating  yellow  perch  schools  and  the  grass  beds  where 
they  spawn.  But  the  lake  is  so  shallow  it  can  take  a lot  of  trolling  to 
find  them.  White  Lake  covers  just  1,068  acres  and  averages  5 to  8 feet 
deep.  The  deepest  spot  is  about  11  feet.  The  echo  cone  of  an  electronic 
depthfinder  at  that  depth  is  very  small,  making  the  use  of  a depthfinder 
more  practical  for  finding  the  correct  depth  and  grass  beds  than  for 
actually  spotting  yellow  perch. 

We  found  the  biggest  schools  of  large  fish  in  7 to  8 feet  of  water. 
Trolling  near  coots  worked  often  enough  to  make  it  a good  bet 


wherever  the  birds  were  swimming.  But  merely  trolling  small  jointed 
crankbaits  and  shallow-running  stick  baits  was  the  best  tactic.  Some 
days  we  ran  over  the  fish  and  had  fast  action  and  other  days,  we 
couldn’t  locate  a big  concentration. 

Once  a fish  was  hooked,  the  best  tactic  was  tossing  out  a marker 
buoy  and  trolling  the  area  until  several  more  fish  were  landed  and 
marked  with  buoys.  Then  the  boat  was  allowed  to  drift  between  the 
markers  as  we  cast  the  same  lures.  The  best  lure  colors  were  bright 
red,  bright  yellow  and  shades  of  green,  with  “Yellow  Perch”  and 
“Fire  Tiger”  patterns  the  best. 

Ashley  confirmed  that  yellow  perch  are  cannibalistic,  explaining 
the  fish’s  propensity  to  strike  lures  that  resemble  yellow  perch.  But  he 
said  they  also  eat  aquatic  invertebrates,  other  small  fish  and  mollusks. 

On  our  fishing  forays  to  White  Lake,  we  also  caught  many  of  the 
other  species  indigenous  to  Carolina  bay  lakes,  including  warmouth, 
bluegill  and  redear  sunhsh,  bowhn  and  chain  pickerel.  We  even 
managed  to  boat  several  largemouth  bass,  some  of  which  weighed 
between  4 and  5 pounds. 

Fishermen  should  be  cautious  when  handling  yellow  perch. 
Like  many  other  perch  and  sunhsh,  yellow  perch  have  evolved  an 
impressive  array  of  dorsal  hn  spines.  But  their  gill  covers  also  have 
sharp  spikes  that  can  easily  cut  a finger  or  hand.  When  they  flare 
their  gills,  another  defensive  tactic,  and  writhe  and  wriggle  like 
there’s  no  tomorrow,  it  makes  it  difficult  to  handle  the  fish  while 
extracting  the  hook.  A yellow  perch  can  throw  the  hooks  of  lure 
with  multiple  treble  hooks  into  a finger  faster  than  any  other  fish, 
so  take  particular  care  to  control  the  fish  while  extracting  the 
hooks  with  pliers. 

Another  defense  evolved  against  predators  is  a thick,  tough  skin. 
Anglers  who  simply  scale,  head  and  remove  the  entrails  before  cooking 
yellow  perch  have  no  problem.  But  when  filleting  the  larger  fish,  it’s 
best  to  have  kitchen  scissors  handy.  Cuts  along  the  back  and  tail  can 
be  made  first,  but  the  cut  along  the  ribs  is  easier  and  safer  to  make 
with  sheers  than  with  a fillet  knife. 

Many  of  our  White  Lake  yellow  perch  have  fallen  into  the  fillet- 
ing size  category  and  a few  have  even  been  large  enough  to  earn  a 
certificate  from  the  Wildlife  Commissions  NCARP  (N.C.  Angler 
Recognition  Program),  which  establishes  a yellow  perch  of  1 pound 
in  weight  or  14  inches  in  length  as  a trophy  catch. 

Nevertheless,  Ashley  was  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  yellow  perch 
anglers  were  catching  at  White  Lake,  because  his  electrofishing  surveys 
had  not  captured  fish  that  large.  However,  he  was  pleased  at  the  news. 

“Sometimes  our  anglers  tell  us  something  our  sampling  surveys 
haven’t  uncovered,”  he  said.  “It’s  especially  true  in  extreme  environ- 
ments like  our  Carolina  bay  lakes,  where  our  sampling  equipment 
has  limitations.  The  size  of  White  Lake’s  yellow  perch  was  quite  an 
unexpected  surprise.”^ 


Wilmington  writer  Mike  Marsh  is  a frequent  contributor  to  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  the  most  recent  of 
which  is  “Fishing  North  Carolina .” 
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Competitors  fire  .22  rifles  in  the  prone 
position  (top)  and  from  kneeling  in  the 
rifle  marksmanship  segment  of  the  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Skills  Tournament  held 
in  April  at  Millstone  4-H  Center  in  Ellerbe. 


Students 

Aim  High 

Teams  compete  for  awards  while  learning  stewardship  and  safety. 

Written  by  Geoff  Cantrell  I Photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


It’s  early  morning  and  a line  of  cars,  pickups,  vans  and  buses 
mostly  filled  with  teens  file  slowly,  bumper-to-bumper,  down 
a gravel  road  into  an  awaiting,  large  parking  lot. 

It  isn’t  an  outdoor  rock  concert. 

Smoke  rises  from  propane  and  charcoal  grills,  while  canopies  and 
lawn  chairs  are  set  up  side-by-side  on  a grassy  expanse  to  create  an 
instantaneous  tent  city 

It  isn’t  the  infield  at  a NASCAR  race. 

A public  address  system  hums  to  life  and  a voice  is  amplified  to  the 
assemblage,  nearly  3,000  people  at  this  point,  followed  by  the  National 
Anthem  and  the  announcement  of  a coaches’  meeting. 

It  isn’t  a high  school  ballgame. 

What  “it  is”  happens  to  be  the  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Skills  Tournament,  presented  by  the  Hunter  Education 
Program  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Held  annually  at  Millstone  4-H  Center  near  Ellerbe 
on  the  last  Saturday  in  April,  the  youthful  com- 
petitors gathered  here  will  vie  in  rifle,  shotgun  and 
archery  marksmanship,  undertake  an  orienteering 
challenge  and  test  in  wildlife  knowledge.  Meanwhile,  parents, 
grandparents,  siblings,  neighbors  and  friends  move  from  event  to 
event,  following  as  a golf  gallery  would,  or  staying  close  to  a favorite 
event,  with  either  choice  creating  rows  of  spectators. 

“Simply  put,  this  is  the  state  shooting  sports  championship  as  sanc- 
tioned for  school  students,”  says  Travis  Casper,  North  Carolina’s  hunter 
education  coordinator.  “Nine  district  championships  were  held  across 
the  state  in  March  and  the  tops  teams — we  limit  it  to  54 — advanced  to 
compete  here.” 

Competition  is  conducted  on  senior  (high  school)  and  junior 
(middle  school  and  elementary  school)  divisional  levels,  with  overall 
team  and  overall  individual  awards  based  on  aggregate  scores  in  all 


events.  Teams  are  organized  within  public  and  private  schools.  Home- 
schooled  students  and  teams  representing  youth  groups,  such  as  4-H 
or  FFA,  also  can  compete,  provided  they  meet  eligibility  requirements. 
Each  team  has  a minimum  of  five  members  and  a maximum  of  20. 

Now  preparing  for  its  35th  year,  this  youth  shooting  sports  event  has 
emerged  as  a national  example  for  such  pre-collegiate  competitions, 
providing  a good  example  of  statewide  participation,  event  organi- 
zation and  conservation  outreach. 

“Something  we  stress  to  media  and  the  general  public  is  that  the 
tournaments  are  a component  of  the  Hunter  Education  Program,” 
Casper  says.  “Not  all  these  kids  hunt  or  will  hunt.  But  they  see  the 
value  of  hunting,  the  importance  of  stewardship  and  how  there 
is  a shared  responsibility  for  managing  natural  resources. 
Safety  and  conservation  are  the  main  messages  of  the 
Hunter  Education  Program,  along  with  enjoyment 
of  the  outdoors,  and  they  get  it.  They  demonstrate 
it  and  become  ambassadors  for  it." 

The  competitors  have  uniforms,  typically  shooting 
shirts  and  more-often  T-shirts  emblazoned  with  the 
team  names  and  schools,  mascots,  sponsors  and  the  Hunter 
Education  Program  logo.  All  participants  get  a commemorative  pin 
from  organizers,  which  quickly  get  stuck  onto  lapels  and  cap  brims. 
An  electronic  scoreboard,  strategically  placed  in  front  of  the  scorers' 
office  inside  the  Tentz  Building,  updates  frequently  and  a steady 
stream  of  folks  comes  to  check  out  the  scores,  make  comparisons 
and  follow  the  progress. 

All  in  all,  there  is  no  mistaking  this  is  a sporting  event  with  the 
highest  level  of  competition.  There  are  four  segments:  Rifle,  shooting 
from  50  feet  at  a bull’s-eye  format,  with  five  rounds  fired  from  each 
of  four  positions,  standing,  kneeling,  sitting  and  prone;  archery  with 
five  arrows  at  10,  15,  20,  25  yards;  shotgun  on  a five-position,  modified 
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Competitors  shoot  clay  birds  during  the 
shotgun  skills  portion  of  the  tournament. 
(Right)  Compound  bows  are  used  for  the 
archery  portion  of  the  competition.  Allen 
Basala  of  Cary,  top,  scores  for  an  archer. 


V.. 


trap  with  four  rounds  fired  from  each  position.  The  final  event  is  a 
combination  of  a three-point  compass  course  for  an  orienteering 
challenge,  and  a hunter  knowledge  written  exam  with  50  questions. 
All  four  events  are  worth  up  to  1,000  team  points  and  up  to  200 
individual  points. 

How  to  Get  Started  and  How  the  Competition  Works 

Tim  Lemon,  the  Hunter  Education  Specialist  for  the  Wildlife 
Commission’s  District  7,  explained  the  typical  process  for  starting  a 
team  from  scratch.  “1  recently  met  with  a couple  of  schools  who 
wanted  to  get  something  going,"  Lemon  says.  “A  rather  common 
inquiry  this  time  of  year  is  'How  can  we  do  this?’  or  'We  want  to  do 
that,  will  you  help?’  And  that  is  enough  to  get  the  ball  rolling.” 

There  are  some  fairly  standard  questions  asked  by  school  admin- 
istrators, potential  coaches  and  community  leaders,  he  says. 

''Generally,  once  contacted,  I send  an  administrator  a copy  of  the 
rules  and  schedule  a meeting  to  discuss  eligibility  requirements, 
general  safety  rules  and  the  basic  competition  structure.  I also  meet 
with  interested  parents,  potential  coaches  and  try  to  gauge  community 
support.  If  everything  seems  favorable,  I help  them  with  the  basic  set- 
up and  provide  some  additional  guidance.” 

The  program  requires  that  each  team  have  at  least  one  coach  who  is 
certified  as  a North  Carolina  Hunter  Education  Instructor  and  at  least 
one  coach  who  is  certified  as  a range  safety  officer.  The  school  and  team 
administration  can  require  all  coaches  or  a set  number  to  be  certified  as 
an  instructor  or  range  safety  officer,  but  that  decision  is  entirely  up  to 
the  school  and  staff.  Each  team  is  required  to  have  five  participants 
at  each  event.  However,  a participant  isn't  required  to  compete  in  all 
events.  Coaches  determine  which  participants  compete  in  the  partic- 
ular events.  Teams  can  have  a maximum  of  20,  and  as  many  alternates 
as  they  want,  and  a school  can  field  up  to  three  teams.  The  average 
team  size  is  from  seven  to  10,  not  counting  coaches. 

Steve  Bennett,  a coach  at  Northeast  Academy  in  Lasker  said  the 
teams  and  individuals  can  be  competitive,  "even  if  they  aren’t  super 
athletic.  And  boys  and  girls  can  compete  against  each  other,  there’s 
no  separate  team  for  girls.  Everybody  has  to  work  together,  which 
teaches  teamwork.” 

A crucial  element  for  any  shooting  sports  team  is  having  a place  to 
practice.  Lemon  said.  It  is  a challenge  that  faces  new  and  established 
teams  alike.  Sites  must  provide  safe  range  areas  for  archery,  rifle  and 
skeet,  and  be  compatible  with  parking  needs  and  neighbor  relations. 
Hunter  Education  Specialists  and  Wildlife  Officers  will  try  to  come 
up  with  ideas  for  sites,  and  inspect  a site  for  safety  factors.  Once  a site 


is  selected,  teams  must  decide  how  often  they  will  practice.  Some  teams 
like  to  practice  six  days  a week,  others  choose  two  days,  while  some 
prefer  just  one  day  a week.  This  decision  on  frequency  of  practice  and 
what  skill  sets  to  concentrate  on  is  completely  up  to  coaches  and  the 
goals  of  their  program. 

The  other  crucial  element,  especially  in  these  economic  times,  is 
how  much  will  it  cost?  The  simple  numbers  are  registration  for  a district 
tournament  is  $50  per  team  and  if  a team  qualifies  for  the  state  tourna- 
ment, a $100  entry  fee.  Team  operation  costs,  including  supplies, 
uniforms,  travel  and  assorted  needs  vary.  Most  teams  conduct 
fundraisers  and  rely  on  community  supporters  for  basic  needs. 
Community  support  from  local  businesses  and  organizations  can 
make  up  the  bulk  of  a team’s  operating  budget.  Some  purchase  ammu- 
nition, clays,  and  paper  targets  and  donate  to  a local  team,  and  others 
loan  or  give  clay  throwers,  archery  backstops,  compasses,  eye  and  ear 
protection,  and  more. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  designates  the  state  into  nine  districts. 
Each  district  holds  a tournament,  usually  in  March.  Typically,  Lemon 
said,  the  district  events  are  held  on  a Saturday,  however,  some  take 
place  during  the  week.  These  tournaments  take  place  at  local  wildlife 
clubs,  shooting  preserves,  4-H  and  Boy  Scout  camps  and  other 
approved  shooting  facilities. 

These  district  events  are  mirror  images  of  the  state  tournament  in 
many  ways,  Lemon  says.  The  experience  gives  youthful  participants 
and  their  coaches  a feel  for  the  competition  and  a degree  of  confidence 
going  on  to  the  state  level. 

“There  are  so  many  benefits  to  being  involved  in  this  program,”  he 
said.  “This  is  an  opportunity  for  young  people,  male  and  female,  to  be 
involved  in  a team  and  learn  the  value  of  teamwork,  sportsmanship  and 
achieving  team  goals.  Several  coaches  and  school  administrators  have 
commented  to  me  that  many  participants  have  exhibited  better  grades, 
improved  behavior  and  increased  class  attendance  once  involved  in  a 
team.  The  tournaments  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants 
to  be  a part  of  a competitive  event.  Students  who  might  not  typically 
be  involved  in  athletics  can  participate  in  an  intense,  serious  event  and 
be  competitive.” 

Safety  is  the  utmost  concern  and  rules  are  strictly  enforced.  In  fact, 
in  the  tournament  regulations,  the  immediate  listing  is  “Safety  will  be 
the  first  and  foremost  consideration  during  all  activities.”  A mandatory 
equipment  check  is  conducted  prior  to  the  tournament  start.  Anyone 
bypassing  the  safety  check  or  having  ammunition  or  broadhead 
arrows  is  disqualified  and  the  team  will  receive  a 50-point  penalty 
for  each  violation. 
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This  is  an  opportunity  for 
young  people , male  and  female, 
to' be  involved  in  a team  and 

learn  the  value  of  teamwork, 
sportsmanship  and 
achieving  team  goals. 


Other  safety  rules: 

• Action  of  uncased  firearms  must  always  be  open,  except  when 
on  the  bring  line  ready  to  bre.  Arrows  will  not  be  nocked  until 
on  the  bring  line. 

• All  hrearms  muzzles  will  be  pointed  and  bows  drawn  in  a safe 
direction  and  down  range  at  all  times. 

• All  hrearms  must  have  a safety  device.  The  safety  must  remain 
on  at  all  times,  except  when  ready  to  bre. 

• No  ammunition  will  be  allowed  on  the  premises  at  any  time, 
except  on  the  bring  line.  Any  violations  will  result  in  imme- 
diate disqualification. 

• Only  one  shell  or  cartridge  will  be  loaded  unless  otherwise 
instructed  by  the  Range  Officer. 

• Participants  must  wear  eye  and  ear  protection  while  on  the 
bring  line. 

• Firearms  and  bows  not  in  use  should  be  stored  by  the  coach 
or  in  a bow  or  gun  rack. 

• Participants  must  know  and  obey  all  range  commands. 


• No  on  site  practice  will  be  allowed.  This  includes  pointing  a 
hrearm  or  bow  and  arrow  at  any  target  the  competitor  is  not 
eligible  to  shoot  at  that  time.  Example:  Competitors  are  not 
allowed  to  mount  a firearm  and  follow  a clay  bird  on  the  trap 
range  if  it  is  not  their  turn. 

Personal  Experiences  and  General  Observations 

Mark  Byrd,  former  principal  at  Elkin  High  School,  has  witnessed  hrst- 
hand  the  start-up  and  subsequent  success  of  the  school's  shooting 
team.  He  knows  the  challenges  and  the  issues  for  programs  like  this 
in  a public  school. 

“From  the  perspective  ot  an  educator,  this  program  has  been  beneh- 
cial,”  Byrd  said.  “And  those  are  benefits  that  the  students  experience 
now,  and  down  the  road.  As  with  most  school  activities,  we  see  an 
improvement  in  grades,  class  attendance  and  academic  interest  when 
students  take  part.” 

When  asked  if  there  were  any  considerations  that  could  be  a hin- 
drance, Byrd  says  the  one  thing  that  most  people  pay  attention  to. 
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These  shooting  teams , as 
an  organized  extracurricular 
'tivity  in  a structured , 
etitive  setting , 
we  proven  to  be  safe , 
rewarding  and  worthwhile. 

This  training  could  save 
a life  sometime. 


ii 

I 


(Top)  Spectators  gather  at  the  skeet  range 
for  the  tie-breaker  round,  where  cheering 
and  applause  build  as  the  tension  mounts. 
(Bottom)  A volunteer  judge  scores  the 
small-bore  targets  after  a round. 


especially  in  the  start-up  phase,  is  that  this  is  an  activity  that  includes 
firearms  and  lots  of  shooting. 

“Hearing  about  a shooting  team  scares  some  people,”  he  says.  “I 
know  people  have  concerns  whenever  they  hear  the  words  ‘students 
and  firearms’  in  any  context,  and  I certainly  do.  But  these  shooting 
teams,  as  an  organized  extracurricular  activity  in  a structured,  compet- 
itive setting,  have  proven  to  be  safe,  rewarding  and  worthwhile.  This 
training  could  save  a life  sometime.  Everyone  is  reassured  now.” 

Byrd  said  support  comes  from  the  community,  the  schools’  super- 
intendent and  the  board  of  education. 

“We  couldn’t  do  it  without  that  support,”  he  said.  “That’s  what 
allows  us  to  have  it.  Then  there’s  the  involvement  of  our  parents  and 
volunteers,  who  put  in  numerous  hours  of  work.  Along  with  our  coach, 
these  parents  and  volunteers  are  what  keep  this  program  up  and  going." 

Schools  must  teach  or  offer  the  Basic  or  Advanced  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Course  in  the  school  to  be  eligible  to  send  a team  to  the  tour- 
nament. Home  schools  may  participate,  provided  they  do  so  as  a 
Home  School  Association. 

“I’ve  been  involved  since  the  sixth  grade,”  said  Jake  Ellis,  a 17- year 
-old  who  attends  Northeast  Academy  in  Lasker.  “Eve  always  enjoyed 
everything  about,  the  practice,  the  competition.”  His  mother,  Pam  Ellis, 
says  he  got  his  first  BB  gun  at  age  6.  He  enjoys  hunting  and  she  said 
the  Hunter  Education  Program  and  the  tournaments  have  strengthened 
his  outdoor  knowledge,  skills  and  confidence.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  a career  outdoors,  and  I’ve  thought  about  work- 
ing as  a wildlife  officer,”  he  said.  If  he  does,  he’ll  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  others.  Chris  Huebner,  now  a major  with  the  Division  of 
Law  Enforcement  of  the  Wildlife  Commission,  was  on  a team  as  a 
young  man.  That  background  became  a foundation  that  would  help 
lead  him  into  his  career,  including  five  years  as  the  state’s  hunter 
education  coordinator. 

“Being  on  a team  and  having  that  experience  was  one  of  the  things 
that  led  me  into  this  career,”  Maj.  Huebner  said.  “It  certainly  helped 
my  understanding  and  abilities  in  shooting  sports  and  hunting.” 

His  is  one  of  many  examples  within  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
It  holds  true  for  Sgt.  Phillip  Lucas,  a wildlife  officer  stationed  in 
Vance  County. 

“Participating  in  the  tournaments  and  having  the  involvement 
of  wildlife  officers  there  just  help  make  up  my  mind,  I want  a job 
like  that,”  Sgt.  Lucas  said,  with  a broad  smile  at  the  memory.  “And 
it  happened.” 

Participants  in  the  state  tournament  also  are  eligible  to  compete  in 
the  National  Rifle  Association’s  International  Youth  Hunter  Education 
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The 

Fred  Rorrer 
Trophy 


Tins  Tnopnrls  Given 
InMbmort  Of  Fred  Rorrrk. 

A Hunting  Educator, 
CONSESVATTONIST,  MENTOR 
And  A Turn  Sportsman. 


2on 


The  Fred  Rorrer  Trophy  goes  to  the 
team  that  best  exemplifies  sportsman- 
ship and  fair  play  in  the  state  tourna- 
ment. (Right)  Cray  Stone  Day  School, 
in  Misenheimer,  won  the  senior  division 
with  a score  of  3,798. 


Challenge,  held  alternating  years  in  Raton,  N.M.  or  Mansfield,  Pa. 
A demanding  week-long  series  of  events,  featuring  shooting  compe- 
tition of  .22  rifle  at  swinging  metal  targets,  muzzleloader  at  knock- 
down targets,  shotgun  on  sporting  clays  course  and  archery  at  three- 
dimensional  game  targets.  The  non-shooting  competition  tests  orien- 
teering skills,  wildlife  identification,  a written  hunter  responsibility 
and  ethics  exam,  and  a hunter  safety  trail  test. 

Both  teams  and  individuals  from  North  Carolina  have  been  quite 
successful  in  YHEC  competition  over  the  years. 

Now,  Back  to  the  Main  Event 

When  scores  in  the  shotgun  competition  are  tied,  a tie-breaker  elim- 
ination round  is  held.  This  is  one  of  the  most  watched  aspects  of  the 
competition,  coming  as  the  last  event  of  the  day. 

“This  excitement  begins  to  build  with  the  very  first  shooter  to  score 
the  magic  200,”  said  Hilton  Best,  the  hunter  education  specialist  for 
District  3.  “All  the  shooters  who  make  this  elite  group  knows  they  will 
have  a place  in  the  elimination  round,  known  as  the  ‘shoot-off,’  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  When  the  team  competition  is  over  there  is  usually  a 
sizeable  audience  eagerly  waiting.” 

The  elimination  round  begins  with  each  participant  drawing  a 
number  out  of  a hat.  That  number  determines  the  order  in  which  the 
participant  will  shoot.  The  participants  then  line  up  behind  Station  1 
on  the  sheet  range  in  that  assigned  order.  The  first  shooter  steps  up  to 
the  station  and  calls  “PULL”  and  is  presented  with  a set  of  doubles. 
In  the  event  he  or  she  only  breaks  one  of  the  two  targets,  that  shooter 
will  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  a shooter  breaks  both.  Once  every  shooter 
has  taken  their  turn,  those  still  remaining,  usually  those  who  broke 
both  targets,  will  line  up  behind  Station  5 in  the  order  in  which  they 
shot.  The  process  is  then  repeated. 

“The  pressure  on  these  young  shooters  is  tremendous  and  the 
excitement  of  the  spectators  builds  as  the  process  is  repeated  time 
and  again  with  the  remaining  shooters  going  back  and  forth  between 
Stations  1 and  5,”  Best  said.  “Each  time  a competitor  misses  a target, 
there’s  an  audible  sigh  from  the  crowd.  The  excitement  continues 


to  build  as  the  field  of  shooters  narrows.  Everyone  knows  that  each 
of  these  shooters  has  the  physical  skills  to  remain  in  the  contest.  It 
now  becomes  a mental  process  of  concentration. 

“In  the  end,  it  will  come  down  to  a handful  of  shooters  who  it  seems 
simply  can’t  miss.  This  group  will  take  their  turn  shooting  several 
times.  Finally,  whether  the  pressure  takes  its  toll  or  someone  momen- 
tarily loses  the  necessary  concentration,  or  whatever,  and  they  will 
miss  a target.  Usually,  there  will  be  a couple  of  shooters  who  battle  it 
out  for  several  rotations.  The  crowd  is  on  pins  and  needles,  knowing 
that  one  will  have  to  miss  eventually.  Finally  the  moment  comes  and 
one  makes  the  inevitable  miss.  There  is  a sigh  from  the  crowd,  imme- 
diately followed  by  cheering  for  the  victorious  shooter.  There  is  much 
cheering  and  back-slapping  for  the  victor  and  great  disappointment 
for  the  runner-up.” 

Once  it  concludes  and  the  echoes  of  the  final  shots  fade,  the  crowd 
turns  its  attention  to  the  podium  where  announcements  of  third, 
second  and  first  place  winners  are  made,  and  a presentation  of  trophies 
and  a flurry  of  photos  take  place. 

The  Fred  Rorrer  Sportsmanship  Trophy  is  a prestigious  honor 
and  recent  addition,  recognizing  sportsmanship  among  competitors, 
and  is  presented  to  the  team  who  overall  best  exemplified  those  qual- 
ities. The  annual  award  is  named  in  memory  of  a longtime  hunting 
educator  and  sportsman  who  passed  away  in  2010.  This  trophy  reflects 
that  truly,  it  isn’t  whether  you  win  or  lose;  it  is  how  you  play  the  game. 

“Conservation  relies  on  folks  participating  in  activities  such  as 
hunting  and  shooting  sports,”  said  Travis  Casper.  “These  students  in 
the  Youth  Hunter  Education  Skills  Tournament  will  provide  for  that 
future  and  we  should  thank  them  lor  their  interest  and  being  here.” 

“You  have  to  acknowledge  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  the 
competitors,  their  families  and  coaches  to  get  to  this  level  of  success. 
You  also  have  to  thank  the  schools  and  school  systems  that  recognize 
the  value  of  this  activity  and  encourage  participation.”  $ 

Geoff  Cantrell  is  a public  information  officer  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 
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Its  predictable  occurrence  makes  this  mayfly  a 
dependable  food  for  trout  and  fly  selection  for  anglers. 


he  March  brown  is  easily  the  most  confusing  mayfly  in 
all  of  fly-fishing  lore.  For  nearly  a century  anglers  have 
L been  mystified  both  by  its  appearance  and  as  to  why  trout 
find  it  so  delectable.  American  fly-fishing  legends  such  as  Theodore 
Gordon,  Ray  Bergman,  Sparse  Grey  Hackle  (Alfred  W.  Miller),  Joan  and 
Lee  Wulff  and  many  others  spent  years  of  their  lives  perfecting  what  we 
know  today  as  classic  March  brown  imitations  for  fooling  trout. 


Early  March  brown  imitations  were 
designed  to  be  distinctly  American,  that  is, 
more  closely  resembling  the  coloration, 
morphology  and  emergence  behavior  of  the 
mayfly  species  Maccaffertium  vicarium 
rather  than  its  closely  related  English  sister 
species  Rhithrogena  germanica.  British  wet 
fly  imitations  of  Rhithrogena  germanica 
initiated  a wave  of  American  originality  in 
dressing  flies  for  streams  in  the  northeastern 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  Catskill 
Mountain  region  of  upstate  New  York. 

One  example,  the  Quill  Gordon,  created 
by  the  father  of  American  dry-fly  fishing, 
Theodore  Gordon,  is  an  early  imitation  of 
the  March  brown  mayfly  using  spun  hackle 
and  a quill  body.  Although  originally  created 
to  imitate  a wide  assortment  of  insects,  the 
Quill  Gordon  certainly  would  have  fooled 
any  trout  taking  emerging  March  browns  off 
of  the  surface  of  the  Beaverkill  River,  where 
the  fly  was  first  fished  by  Gordon  himself. 
Now,  in  the  modern  era  of  fly-fishing,  the 
advent  of  the  selective  trout  has  merited 
enough  reason  for  fly-fishermen  to  dig  deeper 
for  more  imitations  of  the  March  brown  than 
just  the  famed  Quill  Gordon.  The  angler  must 


be  keen  to  imitations  that  cover  all  develop- 
mental stages  from  nymph  to  imago  (sexually 
mature  adult),  in  addition  to  the  multitude 
of  fly  patterns  that  imitate  both  nymphal  and 
adult  behavior  pre-  and  post-emergence. 

The  March  brown  is  the  first  major  spring 
aquatic  insect  emergence  in  North  Carolina’s 
mountain  freestone  streams,  and  over  time 
trout  have  come  to  depend  on  its  survival 
and  timely  development.  Months  spent 
searching  and  dining  on  the  immature  stages 
of  chironomid  midges,  stoneflies  and  various 
species  of  mayflies  makes  life  challenging 
for  trout  in  the  winter,  but  the  convenience 
of  the  March  brown’s  clockwork-like  emer- 
gence in  the  spring  makes  winter  foraging 
seem  like  a distant  memory.  Trout  find  the 
vulnerable  March  brown  mayflies  to  be  filet 
rnignon  compared  to  the  meatless  midges  of 
winter.  Their  availability  as  a “first  of  the 
year  food  source”  makes  them  of  extreme 
importance  to  anglers  who  fish  freestone 
streams  during  the  early  spring.  Therefore, 
understanding  what  they  look  like,  their 
habitat,  timing  of  development  and  emer- 
gence behavior  can  and  should  make  you  a 
more  successful  fisherman. 
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March  Brown  Classification, 

Coloration  and  Morphology 

As  a student  who  studies  mayflies  for  a living, 
one  of  the  first  questions  1 usually  am  asked 
is,  what  exactly  is  a mayfly  and  what  does 
one  actually  look  like?  In  the  past,  my  initial 
reaction  has  always  been  one  of  bewilderment, 
but  lately  1 have  come  to  find  that  mayflies, 
of  all  insects,  are  one  of  the  least  spoken  about 
publically  by  scientists. 

Mayflies  belong  to  an  order  of  insects 
called  the  Ephemeroptera,  and  March  browns 
are  in  the  family  Eleptageniidae,  also  known 
as  the  flat-headed  mayflies.  March  browns 
belong  to  the  newly  formed  species 
Maccaffertium  vicarium  within  the  new  genus 
Maccaffertium  and  have  often  been  confused 
with  other  closely  related  mayfly  species. 


a March  brown  clinging  to  a piece  of  vege- 
tation will  actually  appear  lighter  in  color  to 
a fish  as  compared  to  a nymph  clinging  to  a 
piece  of  darker  cobble.  The  angler  must  fish 
to  the  fishing  situation  and  choose  the  color 
of  the  nymph  that  best  suits  the  water  where 
he  or  she  is  fishing.  Given  that  trout  primarily 
feed  at  the  substrate  level,  albeit  from  insects 
emerging,  fishing  with  nymphs  that  match 
the  correct  shade  of  substrate  at  the  stream 
where  you  are  fishing  increases  success. 

Fly-fisherman  are  lucky  when  it  comes  to 
tying  imitations  or  identifying  mayfly  adults. 
The  adult  subimago  of  Maccaffertium  vicarium 
has  a unique  coloration  that  its  closely  related 
sister  species  do  not  share.  They  are  all  similar 
in  morphology,  having  two  well  defined  cerci, 
are  approximately  30 -35mm  long  and  25mm 
tall  (size  12-14  dry/wet  fly  hook),  have 


Trout  find  the  vulnerable  March  brown 
mayflies  to  be  filet  mignon  compared  to 
the  meatless  m idges  of  winter. 


such  as  S tenonema  femoratum  (cream  cahill), 
Maccaffertium  modestum  (cream  cahill), 
Maccaffertium  ithaca  (light  cahill),  and 
Stenacron  interpunctatum  (light  cahill ). 

The  nymphs  of  these  species  and  that  of 
Maccaffertium  vicarium  look  very  similar  and 
are  almost  indistinguishable  in  both  mor- 
phology and  coloration.  In  fact,  only  minute 
observations  made  with  a dissecting  micro- 
scope and  DNA  barcoding  help  explain  why 
these  mayflies  are  treated  as  different  species. 
All  of  these  nymphs  are  characterized  by  dark, 
flat,  streamlined  bodies  with  three  promi- 
nent cerci  (or  tails),  widened  femora  on  the 
fore  legs,  are  20 -25mm  long  (size  14-16 
nymph  hook),  and  have  lateral  gills  (gray 
or  tan)  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 

Although  most  March  browns  that  I have 
found  in  the  field  have  been  darker  in  color 
(usually  a medium  brown),  I also  have  found 
that  these  mayflies  are  fairly  translucent  in 
coloration  as  nymphs  and  that  when  the 
nymphs  attach  themselves  to  darker  sub- 
strates these  substrates  make  the  nymphs 
appear  darker  than  they  really  are.  Therefore, 
when  tying  the  nymph,  the  angler  must  tie 
nymphs  for  particular  habitats  and  not  for  just 
one  individual  habitat  or  stream.  For  example. 


ribbed  abdomens,  prominent  hind  wings 
and  enlarged  eyes.  However,  the  March  brown 
adult  has  brown  mottled  wings,  a brown  and 
tan  colored  abdomen  and  bulging  grey  or 
black  eyes.  Other  closely  related  species  come 
close  but  do  not  match  this  coloration  and 
are  much  lighter,  being  light  tan  or  white.  The 
March  brown  imago  lacks  blotted  wings,  but 
rather  has  clear  see-through  wings.  The  males 
have  lengthened  forelegs  for  grasping  females 
during  copulation,  and  the  cerci  are  twice  as 
long  as  the  subimago.  Aside  from  these  small 
differences,  the  rest  of  the  body  remains 
pretty  much  the  same  in  both  coloration 
and  morphology. 

Again,  as  stated  earlier,  for  nymphs  color 
remains  crucial  for  tying  and  choosing  pat- 
terns. Understanding  the  differences  in  col- 
oration between  true  March  brown  adults  and 
closely  related  species  that  make  up  the  cream 
cahills  and  light  cahills  will  lead  to  greater 
success  on  the  water  and  more  hook-ups. 

March  Brown  Habitat 

Although  March  browns  are  usually  confined 
to  North  Carolina’s  Mountain  regions,  they 
can  be  found  in  the  Piedmont  sections  of  the 


state  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  March  | 
browns  are  purely  cryophilic,  meaning  that 
they  thrive  at  low-water  temperatures.  Thus,  i 
our  mountains  provide  an  ideal  habitat  for  j 
suitable  reproduction  and  sustainability  of 
medium  to  large  populations  of  this  mayfly. 
Interestingly  enough,  March  browns  can 
actually  be  found  in  high  numbers  at  the 
headwaters  of  some  of  the  state’s  blackwater 
rivers,  especially  in  the  Sandhills.  Spring- 
fed  water  from  bogs  and  wetlands  provides 
clean,  cold  water  year-round  for  the  March 
browns  successful  development. 

Even  though  this  mayfly  lives  in  the 
quick  moving  riffles  and  runs  of  rivers  and 
streams  throughout  the  state,  it  thrives  in 
the  clean,  clear  and  cold  water  of  our  south- 
ern mountains.  The  nymphs  cling  to  rocky 
substrate,  including  boulders,  bedrock,  cob- 
ble and  in  some  rivers  long  strands  of  aquatic 
bryophytes  (mosses).  Additionally,  the 
nymphs  are  commonly  found  on  large  woody 
debris  and  in  sunken  leaf  packs.  Their  diet 
is  largely  comprised  of  fine  organic  material 
and  algae  that  they  scrape  off  of  substrate 
using  tarsal  claws  on  their  forelegs. 

What  perhaps  most  fly-fishermen  do  not 
realize  is  that  when  fishing  a particular  nymph 
the  angler  should  target  the  habitat  of  that 
nymph  with  his  cast.  In  this  instance  reading 
water  becomes  essential.  Since  March  browns 
live  in  quick  flowing  riffles,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  cast  a March  brown  nymph  directly 
into  a pool  and  hope  for  a strike.  A more 
realistic  presentation  would  be  to  cast  the 
nymph  upstream  into  a riffle  or  run  above 
the  head  of  the  pool  using  a reach  cast.  Allow 
the  nymph  to  drift  freely  in  the  run  and 
slowly  dead  drift  into  the  pool  as  an  exposed 
prey  item  that  has  fallen  victim  to  flow  or 
simply  a product  of  diurnal  drift.  A trout 
that  sees  a March  brown  nymph  floating  at  an 
incorrect  depth,  at  the  wrong  speed  (related  to 
depth),  and  in  the  wrong  habitat  will  likely 
refuse  the  fly. 

Timing  of  Development  and  Emergence 

Mayflies  are  the  oldest  living  winged  insects 
on  earth  and  are  purely  aquatic.  Immature 
mayflies,  commonly  referred  to  as  nymphs  by 
entomologists,  spend  the  majority  of  their 
life  history  under  water,  usually  for  a period 
of  3-10  months  depending  on  the  species 
and  climate.  Mayfly  nymphs  develop  in  suc- 
cessional  stages  called  instars,  and  most 
mayflies  have  at  least  10  instars,  while  some 
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Nymph:  Begin  fishing  this  fly  in  stream  riffles 
before  the  start  of  the  emergence.  Gradually 
work  your  way  downstream  of  the  riffles 
with  the  fly  to  imitate  a March  brown  that 
has  released  itself  from  substrate  to  emerge 
and  become  an  adult.  I begin  fishing  this  fly 
very  hard  two-three  weeks  prior  to  March 
brown  emergence. 


Soft  hackle:  This  is  the  most  important 
fly  in  your  fly  box.  Use  this  fly  when  fish 
begin  to  feed  actively  on  the  surface.  March 
browns  spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  surface 
film  (in  1-2  inches  of  water  below  the  sur- 
face) while  emerging  from  their  nymphal 
exuvia  or  exoskelton.  These  mayflies  make 
easy  prey  for  trout  when  they  struggle  to 
escape  from  their  nymphal  entrapments  while 
floating  downstream.  Cast  and  fish  this  fly 
downstream  of  riffles  in  the  vicinity  of 
feeding  trout. 


To  learn  how  to  ’ 
tie  a soft  hackle, 
go  to  ncwildlife.org/ 
wine  and  click 
on  Videos.  < 


TROUTNUT.COM 


Wet  Fly  Dun:  Use  this  fly  if  trout 
begin  to  feed  more  actively  on  may- 
flies floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  fly  will  sink  somewhat, 
but  also  float,  thus  imitating  two 
emergence  stages  of  the  march 
brown  at  the  same  time  acting 
both  wet  and  dry. 


TROUTNUT.COM 


i 
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species  can  have  as  many  as  35-40.  When 
they  reach  their  final  nymphal  instar  stage 
(after  a perfect  combination  of  ideal  day 
length  and  water  temperature)  they  leave  their 
home  on  the  river  bottom  and  swim,  float  or 
crawl  to  the  water’s  surface  to  emerge  from 
their  nymphal  exuvia  or  exoskeleton.  After 
shedding  their  exuvia,  these  newly  emerged 
mayflies  called  subimagos  (or  duns  by  fly- 
fishermen)  fly  to  nearby  trees  and  vegetation 
to  undergo  a second  molt  as  an  adult.  Mayflies 
are  the  only  adult  insects  known  to  have  two 
adult  stages.  Although  it  is  not  clearly 
understood  why  this  is,  it  is  important  for  the 
fly-fisherman  to  understand  the  two  stages 
of  adulthood.  After  spending  as  little  as  a few 
hours  or  a few  days  as  adults,  mayflies  return 
to  the  river  or  stream  where  they  first  emerged 
to  mate,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  die. 

March  browns  are  a species  of  mayfly  that 
is  particularly  long-lived,  given  that  they 
thrive  in  colder  water.  Colder  water  tempera- 
tures extend  the  mayfly’s  growing  period  by 
slowing  development,  allowing  the  mayfly  to 


reach  a larger  size  than  many  cahill  and  light 
cahill  species.  During  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter  when  water  temperatures  in  moun- 
tain streams  begin  to  cool  from  the  hot  sum- 
mer, March  brown  eggs  hatch  into  first  instar 
larvae  and  begin  to  develop  throughout  the 
winter,  reaching  full  nymphal  development 
after  a minimum  of  25  instars.  March  brown 
emergence  varies  from  region  to  region,  but  in 
North  Carolina,  March  browns  usually  emerge 
in  mountain  streams  starting  in  mid-March 
or  early  April  in  the  early  to  mid-afternoon.  In 
the  Northeast,  March  browns  begin  emerging 
between  late  April  and  mid-May  and  can 
last  into  late  June  or  the  first  week  of  July. 
However,  in  North  Carolina,  March  brown 
emergences  are  fairly  predictable  given  a 
normal  winter.  The  March  brown  is  a uni- 
voltine  (having  one  generation  per  year) 

! species  whose  emergence  can  last  one  to 
three  weeks  depending  on  the  weather,  but 
occurs  only  once  during  the  entire  year. 
Closely  related  species  such  as  cahills  are 
known  to  be  bivoltine  and  have  two  gener- 
ations a year. 

In  western  North  Carolina,  closely  syn- 
chronized aquatic  insect  emergences  can 
also  be  used  as  indicators  for  pre-  and  post- 
March  brown  emergence.  Blue  wing  olive 
mayflies  emerging  prior  to  a March  brown 
emergence  could  indicate  the  early  stages  of 
the  emergence,  while  cream  cahills  emerging 
, in  conjunction  with  March  browns  could 
indicate  the  later  stages  of  the  emergence. 
Trout  are  more  vulnerable  and  less  picky 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  March  brown 
emergence.  As  the  emergence  lengthens 
over  time,  trout  become  more  selective  and 
begin  to  refuse  some  of  the  more  common 
March  brown  imitations.  Having  an  under- 
standing of  where  you  stand  in  relation  to  the 
duration  of  the  March  brown  emergence  can 
benefit  your  success  in  selecting  an  imitation 
that  is  more  appropriate  for  a selective  trout. 

Emergence  Behavior  and  the 
Relative  Importance  of  Particular 
Life  History  Imitations 

Trout  wait  eagerly  in  the  winter  months  for  the 
March  brown  emergence  and  feed  heavily  on 
March  brown  nymphs  in  the  weeks  prior  to 
the  first  adult  emergence.  Here,  choosing  a 
pattern  that  fits  the  natural  coloration  of  the 
insect  is  most  proper.  In  late  February  and 
early  March,  spring  air  temperatures  increase 


water  temperatures  slightly  causing  an 
increase  in  the  insect’s  metabolism.  March 
brown  nymphs  then  begin  growing  a little 
quicker,  moving  around  more,  eating  more 
and  getting  in  good  position  for  emergence. 
The  trout  notice  this  increased  level  of  activity 
and  begin  feeding  on  the  exposed  and  vulner- 
able mayflies  before  the  real  emergence  even 
begins.  Fishing  March  brown  nymphs  in 
natural  browns  and  light  to  natural  brown 
colors  are  most  effective  during  this  period 
for  catching  trout. 

Upon  emergence,  trout  will  often  position 
themselves  downstream  of  a riffle  at  the  head 
of  a pool  so  that  they  can  catch  emerging 
March  browns  in  the  surface  film.  March 
browns  take  longer  than  most  aquatic  insects 
to  leave  their  exuvia  (sometimes  as  long  as 


two  minutes)  and  therefore  are  left  vulnerable 
as  emerging  nymphs  for  an  extended  period 
of  time.  It  has  often  been  said  by  anglers 
fishing  Catskill  streams  in  the  Northeast  that 
March  brown  super  emergences  occur. 
However,  anglers  are  usually  displeased  not 
by  the  lack  of  activity  but  by  the  lack  of 
winged  insects  in  the  air  and  those  taking 
flight.  This  is  because  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
activity  during  a March  brown  emergence  is 
occurring  within  one  inch  of  water  below  the 
surface  film.  Perhaps  a better  term  for  this 
phenomenon  is  not  a “super  emergence”  but  a 
period  of  “super  activity.”  March  brown  emer- 
gences are  known  to  produce  many  stillborn 
and  crippled  duns.  Given  the  amount  of  time 
spent  by  the  nymph  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  of  the  activity 
occurs  just  below  the  surface  film.  Hence,  the 
most  effective  patterns  during  a March  brown 
emergence  are  soft  hackles,  floating  nymphs, 
sinking  cripples,  emergers  and  wet  flies. 

In  North  Carolina,  March  brown  emer- 
gences are  not  as  strong  or  heavy  as  they  are 
on  Catskill  Rivers.  However,  the  technique 
to  fish  the  emergence  stays  the  same.  When 
the  March  brown  emergence  is  eminent,  it  is 
important  to  begin  the  day  fishing  with  a 
nymph  similar  in  coloration  to  an  exposed 
mayfly  in  the  current  (medium  brown  color) 


with  the  appropriate  amount  of  split  shot 
applied  for  the  fishing  situation.  When  March 
browns  begin  emerging  in  the  early  to  mid- 
afternoon and  fish  are  noticeably  feeding  on 
them,  remove  the  nymphs  and  switch  to  a 
tandem  March  brown  soft  hackle  rig.  If  the 
emergence  is  heavier  than  normal,  some 
March  browns  may  remain  unscathed  long 
enough  to  stand  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  this  case,  trout  may  switch  over  to  feeding 
half  on  emerging  March  browns  and  the 
other  half  on  duns  standing  on  the  water’s 
surface.  If  this  becomes  the  case,  it  is  best  to 
replace  one  of  the  soft  hackles  with  the  March 
brown  wet  fly  dun.  In  rare  cases,  trout  will 
switch  completely  to  March  browns  floating 
on  the  water’s  surface.  This  is  a very  rare 
instance  in  North  Carolina,  as  the  emergence 


would  have  to  be  very  heavy  for  the  trout  to 
switch  completely  over  to  two  wet  fly  duns. 

Unlike  many  famous  Catskill  Rivers,  North 
Carolina  mountain  streams  are  not  blessed 
with  the  March  brown  populations  that  these 
rivers  provide  northeastern  anglers.  As  such, 
super  spinner  falls  of  mayfly  imagos  common 
to  Catskill  Rivers  are  not  common  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains.  For  fly-fishermen 
in  the  South,  refining  your  nymph  fishing 
skills  and  skills  of  fishing  soft  hackles  and 
wet  flies  are  of  greater  importance  during  the 
March  brown  emergence. 

Designing  techniques  to  fish  the  March 
brown  spinner  fall  on  freestone  rivers  in 
our  region  is  not  your  best  option.  By  gain- 
ing an  understanding  of  what  March  browns 
look  like,  where  they  live,  their  different 
stages  of  development  and  their  emergence 
behavior  you  should  be  able  to  refine  your 
skills  as  a fly  angler  to  better  approach  this 
emergence  with  greater  poise  and  more 
effective  technique.^ 


Matt  Green  is  a graduate  student  of  aquatic 
entomology  at  N.C.  State  University.  An  avid 
fly -fisherman  of  trout  in  the  Southeast  and 
Mid-Atlantic,  his  research  focuses  on  how 
tailwater  rivers  influence  the  life  histories  of 
aquatic  insects. 


Trout  are  more  vulnerable  and  less 
picky  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
March  brown  emergence. 
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Demystifying 


Outdoors 


A city  girl  overcomes  some  misgivings  and  finds  fun 
and  success  in  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 


T o me,  playing  outdoors  means  bringing  my  iPhone  with  me  to  the  mail- 
box. Hunting  is  finding  the  best  strawberries  at  the  farmer’s  market.  And 
the  closest  I generally  come  to  fishing  is  reeling  in  some  fresh  sushi  at 
Whole  Foods. 

I grew  up  in  the  city,  raised  by  parents  who  grew  up  in  the  city,  so  the 
world  of  outdoors  recreation  has  always  been  foreign  to  me.  Mysterious. 
Exotic.  And,  honestly?  Kind  of  scary. 

So  attending  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission’s  Becoming 
an  Outdoors-Woman  weekend  last  April  near  Columbia,  N.C.,  was  eye- 
opening. And  maybe  a little  bit  life-changing. 

Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman,  or  BOW,  is  a nationwide  program 
that  has  been  offered  in  North  Carolina  since  the  mid-1990s.  It  aims  to 
give  adult  women  hands-on  experience  with  the  activities  that  many  send 
their  husbands,  boyfriends  or  brothers  off  to  do  on  weekends. 

But  women  can  shoot.  And  women  can  fish.  And  women  can  back  a 
boat  trailer  into  the  water.  And  once  they  try  it,  a lot  of  women  like  it. 

So  each  spring,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  offers  a three-day 
weekend  BOW  Workshop  for  women  who  want  to  get  a little  dirt  under- 
neath their  fingernails  and  learn  about  the  great  outdoors  firsthand. 


written  by  STACY  CHANDLER 
photographed  by  MELISSA  McGAW 
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People  sign  up  for  the  workshop  for  lots 
of  reasons,  said  BB  Gillen,  outdoor  skills 
coordinator  for  the  Wildlife  Commission 
and  the  coordinator  for  North  Carolina’s 
BOW  program. 

“A  lot  of  them  say,  'My  husband  hunts 
and  I want  to  go  with  him,  but  I’m  not  com- 
fortable yet,  so  I want  to  get  more  familiar 
with  the  sport,”’  Gillen  said.  “A  lot  of  them 
come  for  the  camaraderie  with  the  other 
women.  They  meet  people  and  then  they 
find  someone  that  they  can  go  hunting  with.” 

For  $225  a person,  attendees  can  choose 
four  classes  from  a long  list  that  covers  pretty 
much  anything  you  can  imagine  in  the  out- 
doors. There  are  classes  that  offer  informa- 
tion and  hands-on  practice  with  firearms, 
archery,  fishing,  digital  wildlife  photography, 
wilderness  survival  skills,  kayaking,  rock 
climbing,  ecology  and  more. 

The  location  of  the  BOW  weekend  varies; 
it’s  held  some  years  in  the  mountains,  and 
other  times  toward  the  coast,  with  class  offer- 
ings tailored  to  match  the  outdoors  activities 
enjoyed  in  each  region. 

"It's  like  summer  camp  for  grownups”  is 
how  I heard  several  folks  describe  it.  The 
Eastern  4-H  Conference  Center  that  housed 
the  2012  weekend  sure  felt  that  way.  The 
women  attending  slept  in  bunk  beds  and 
shared  a bathroom.  Meals  were  served  in  a 


dining  hall  (when  it  wasn’t  served  from  a 
campfire  to  people  in  the  Game  and  Out- 
door Cooking  class),  and  the  whole  thing 
was  set  on  Albemarle  Sound,  nestled  amid 
wetlands  and  forests  marked  black  from  a 
recent  controlled  burn. 

I went  to  summer  camp  when  I was  a 
kid,  so  I was  ready  for  the  bunk  beds  and 
the  race  to  hit  the  showers  before  the  hot 
water  runs  out.  But  at  my  summer  camp, 
i took  the  arts-and-crafts  classes. 

Is  it  possible  for  one  weekend  to  convert 
a city  girl  into  an  outdoorswoman,  I asked 
Gillen  before  heading  to  the  workshop. 

“It  happens  all  the  time,”  she  assured  me 
with  a smile. 

I have  to  tell  you  that  I don’t  like  guns. 
Before  BOW,  I had  never  touched  a gun.  My 
only  experience  with  guns  was  having  one 
pointed  at  my  face  during  a robbery  in  down- 
town Raleigh.  1 repeat:  I don’t  like  guns. 

So  of  course  I signed  up  for  the  Basic 
Pistol  class. 

But  first  I had  to  take  Introduction  to 
Firearm  Safety,  a prerequisite  for  anyone  tak- 
ing a shooting  class  who  hasn't  previously 
had  safety  training  or  shooting  experience. 

The  instructors  covered  the  basics  first, 
emphasizing  that  very  most  basic  of  basics: 
Don't  point  the  business  end  of  a gun  at  any- 
thing you  don’t  want  to  get  shot. 


From  there,  we  learned  about  how  guns 
and  bullets  work,  the  history  of  firearms, 
and  types  of  guns.  We  also  got  into  gun 
semantics.  Is  a “firearm”  always  a “weapon”? 
Admittedly,  I’d  always  felt  the  terms  were 
interchangeable,  but  I was  starting  to  see 
a distinction. 


The  next  morning,  I tromped  across  a 
dewy  field  to  the  shooting  range  for  my 
pistol  class. 

Two  tables  at  the  front  of  the  range  held 
the  collection  of  pistols  we’d  be  working 
with.  They  ranged  in  size  from  a “bad  little 
rascal,”  as  the  instructor  termed  it,  no  bigger 
than  the  palm  of  my  hand,  to  something  with 
a barrel  so  long  it  came  with  a monopod  you 
might  want  to  use  to  prop  it. 

There  was  a review  of  safety  measures, 
an  overview  of  the  pistols  we’d  be  using  and 
a discussion  of  gun  accessories  on  the 
market — including  locks,  gun  safes  and 
an  amazing  number  of  contraptions  for 
concealing  pistols  in  all  sorts  of  places  on 
a person— and  then  it  was  time  to  shoot. 

The  first  gun  I tried  was  a .22,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a more  experienced  classmate 
who  took  me  under  her  wing.  With  her  help 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  I 
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“It’s  really  nice,  I think,  being  in  a community  with  all  women,’ 
she  said.  “The  activities  are  great,  but  meeting  people  and  finding 
out  their  stories  and  who  they  are,  for  me,  is  what  I enjoy  as  well.” 


(From  left,  clockwise)  Classes  at  the  BOW 
weekend  in  Plymouth  included  Sound  and 
Pond  Ecology,  Advanced  3D  Archery,  Intro 
to  Sea  Turtles  and  Marine  Mammals  (bot- 
tom picture  also),  Intro  to  Bird  Watching, 
Basic  Shotgunning  and  Intro  to  Archery. 


loaded  the  magazine,  bellied  up  to  the  firing 
line  and  took  a hard  look  at  my  target  — a 
white  piece  of  paper  with  dark  black  rings 
to  aim  for. 

1 took  a deep  breath,  and  then  another.  1 
■ raised  my  arms,  grasped  the  grip  firmly  with 
two  hands  like  I’d  been  taught,  released  the 
safety  and  . . . took  one  more  deep  breath. 

And  then,  finally,  I pulled  the  trigger.  I 
was  braced  for  the  recoil,  gentle  though  it 
was  on  this  .22.  But  I wasn’t  expecting  it  to 
be  more  of  a kick  up.  But  1 held  on  to  the 
; gun,  even  as  my  classmate  pounded  me 
hard  on  the  back  and  pointed  to  the  tiny 
hole  I’d  made  in  one  of  the  black  rings  on 
the  target. 

“Hey,  good  job!”  she  said,  smiling. 
“Wanna  do  it  again?” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  1 kind  of  did  want  to 
do  it  again.  Over  the  next  hour  or  so,  I fired 
that . 22  some  more,  then  tried  a . 38  Special, 
then  a Glock  .357.  1 also  tried  that  “bad 
little  rascal,”  which  definitely  seemed  to 
pack  more  of  a punch  than  its  tiny  frame 
would  suggest. 

After  about  an  hour  of  shooting,  my  arms 
ached  and  I was  starting  to  get  a headache 
from  all  the  noise.  But  1 was  also  proud  of 
myself,  and  1 found  myself  looking  at  all 
those  pistols  arrayed  on  the  table  in  a new 
light.  Fear  gave  way  to  something  more  like 


respect.  Not  so  much  for  the  guns  them- 
selves, because  those,  after  all,  are  just  basic 
machines  — a point  driven  home  to  me  dur- 
ing the  safety  class  and  my  time  on  the  range. 
But  I gained  a new  understanding  of  people 
who  choose  to  own  and  operate  a gun.  And 
even  more  respect  for  those  who  choose  to 
do  so  properly. 

After  morning  classes,  everyone  convened 
in  the  dining  hall  for  lunch.  We  compared 
notes  on  what  we  had  learned,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  to  why  we  had  come. 

Friends  Theresa  Meetze  and  Barbara 
Nevitt  were  what  organizers  and  partici- 
pants affectionately  call  “repeat  offenders,” 
attending  their  fourth  BOW  workshop  in 
nine  years.  This  time,  they  brought  along 
Nevitt’s  sister  Peggy  Eberle  for  her  first  try. 

“It’s  a good  getaway,”  said  Meetze,  52, 
who  lives  in  Williamston.  She  ranked  the 
opportunity  for  fellowship  with  other  women 
high  on  her  list  of  reasons  to  return.  At  the 
halfway  point  of  her  first  workshop,  Eberle 
was  inclined  to  agree. 

“It’s  really  nice,  I think,  being  in  a com- 
munity with  all  women,”  she  said.  “The 
activities  are  great,  but  meeting  people  and 
finding  out  their  stories  and  who  they  are, 
for  me,  is  what  I enjoy  as  well." 

Each  said  they  tried  to  tailor  their 
classes  toward  learning  something  new. 


And  Nevitt,  59,  from  Greenville,  offered 
proof  that  knowledge,  as  they  say,  is  power. 

“I  never  touched  a gun  'til  2003,  here, 
and  now  1 have  my  own  shotgun.  I wasn't 
raised  with  guns,  never  was  around  guns, 
so  now  I’m  not  afraid  of  guns,”  she  said. 
“Until  you  get  your  hands  on  them  and  see 
that  they  are  safe  and  you’re  properly  trained 
on  them,  you’re  afraid  of  something  before 
you  get  to  know  about  it.” 

BOW  workshops  offer  an  open,  nonjudg- 
rnental  environment,  they  said,  to  women 
who  aren’t  afraid  to  get  their  hands  dirty 
and  who  have  the  desire  to  learn. 

“Nobody  thinks  you’re  weird  here  because 
you  want  to  skin  a deer,”  Nevitt  said. 


My  next  class  involved  something  far  less 
fearsome  to  me  than  guns,  but  not  much  more 
familiar:  fly-fishing. 

Like  many  of  my  classmates,  I walked 
into  the  classroom  envisioning  golden-hued 
scenes  from  “A  River  Runs  Through  It” — 
and,  it  turns  out.  that’s  not  so  far  off  the  mark. 
If  you  live  in  Montana  and  happen  to  have 
Brad  Pitt  as  a fishing  buddy,  that  is. 

What  I loved  about  fly-fishing,  at  least 
the  way  our  instructor  approached  it,  was 
that  it’s  so  simple.  You  can  fuss  about  gear 
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“I  really  want  to  get  a bow 
and  start  doing  some  of 
that  outside  of  this,”  said 
Siefers,  26,“...  It  doesn’t 
cost  too  much  to  get  into, 
you  just  have  to  get  up  and 
go  do  it.  I think  this  will 
really  give  me  the 
motivation  because  I can 
see  that  I can  do  it.” 


and  technique  if  you  want  to,  but  you  can 
also  just  get  out  there  and  do  it. 

Most  of  our  class  time  was  spent  assem- 
bling our  rods  and  getting  some  casting 
practice  on  a windy  field.  That,  however,  is 
no  way  to  catch  anything,  so  we,  as  a class, 
made  a decision  to  be  late  to  dinner  and 
head  out  to  a nearby  pond  to  see  whether 
anything  was  biting. 

It  wasn’t,  but  nobody  was  complaining. 

It  was  nice  to  be  outside  and  alongside  a fish- 
ing buddy  or  two,  enjoying  a little  conversa- 
tion but  mostly  the  sounds  of  nature  and 
the  feel  of  the  sun  on  our  faces  on  a warm 
spring  day.  And  that,  it  occurred  to  me,  is 
a large  part  of  what  outdoor  recreation  is 
about.  Most  of  us  no  longer  rely  on  catching 
a fish  for  survival — we  can  just  head  to  a 
restaurant  if  the  fishing  hole  is  a dud.  But 
some  people  find  that  life  feels  a little  bit 
better  when  we  get  back  to  nature  every 
now  and  again. 

In  pistol  class  I got  to  appreciate  the  sight 
and  sound  of  a bullet  moving  through  the 
air,  and  while  fly  fishing  I learned  how  to 
interact  with  the  water.  Now  it  was  time  to 
get  acquainted  with  dirt.  And  poop. 

Trapping,  Tracking  and  Trekking  started 
in  a classroom,  but  we  didn't  stay  inside  for 
long.  After  studying  handouts  comparing 
animal  tracks  and  pondering  preserved 
chunks  of  animal  scat,  we  headed  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  sound  to  look  for  the  real  deal. 

Without  our  guides,  1 might  never  have 
noticed  the  faint  animal  tracks  in  the  sand. 
And  I might  have  stepped  right  over  (or, 
with  my  luck,  into)  the  dark  pile  of  scat  left 
on  a fallen  log.  But  in  stopping  to  ponder 
these  things,  our  group  was  able  to  piece 
together  stories  of  the  region’s  wildlife.  A 
raccoon  heading  for  a drink,  a possum 
searching  for  food.  Some  sort  of . . . some- 
thing . . . feeling  the  effects  of  a meal  of  berries. 


After  spending  more  time  than  I ever 
thought  possible  studying  scat,  we  located  a 
possum  that  had  wandered  into  a trap  our 
instructor  and  some  students  set  the  night 
before,  watched  a demonstration  of  how  to 
set  up  a beaver  trap  in  a shallow  creek,  and 
then  moved  to  dry  land  to  practice  the  fine 
art  of  setting  a coyote  trap.  In  the  last  few 
minutes  of  class,  we  tried  our  hand  at  radio 
telemetry,  sort  of  a high-tech  scavenger  hunt 
to  find  dummy  animals  outfitted  with  trans- 
mitter collars. 

All  of  the  activities  boiled  down  to  one 
thing:  if  you  want  to  find  an  animal,  you 
have  to  know  how  it  lives.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  clues  out  there,  if  only  you  know 
where  to  look.  And  where  to  step. 


A few  bunks  over  from  me  in  the  cabin 
was  Andrea  Siefers,  a Raleighite  who  found 
out  about  the  BOW  workshop  through  a 
Google  search  for  ways  to  fulfill  her  New 
Year’s  resolution:  learning  some  practical 
skills,  especially  if  they  were  “outdoorsy.” 
She  stacked  her  schedule  with  archery 
classes,  and  halfway  through  the  weekend 
she  could  already  tell  she  had  started  down 
the  path  to  a new  hobby. 

“I  really  want  to  get  a bow  and  start  doing 
some  of  that  outside  of  this,”  said  Siefers,  26. 
“It  sounds  like  something  really  reasonable, 
you  know?  It  doesn’t  cost  too  much  to  get 
into,  you  just  have  to  get  up  and  go  do  it.  I 
think  this  will  really  give  me  the  motivation 
because  1 can  see  that  I can  do  it.” 

And  that,  right  there,  is  the  magic  of 
BOW  It  takes  the  mystery  out  of  outdoors 
activities  and  brings  them  into  the  realm  of 
the  possible.  It  takes  every  myth  of  hunting 
and  fishing  and  cooking  with  fire  being 
“man’s  work”  and  kicks  them  in  the  butt 
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On  page  24,  classes  shown  are  Rifle 
Markswomanship,  Shotgun  and 
Motorboat  Skills.  At  left,  the  author 
enjoys  her  time  in  Basic  Pistol.  Below 
left  is  Bowfishing.  Below  right  are 
three  generations  of  BOW  participants 
profiled  in  the  sidebar  below. 


with  a ladies’-sized  boot.  It  takes  a city 
!]  girl,  in  my  case,  and  gives  her  a taste  of 
the  backcountry. 

So  did  that  taste  convert  me  into  an  out- 
doorswoman?  I'd  love  to  tell  you  that  I’ve  been 
( hitting  the  gun  range  every  weekend,  that  I 
i caught  a trophy  trout  and  that  I became  the 
| hero  of  my  neighborhood  after  trapping  a nui- 
sance coyote.  But  none  of  that  happened. 

Here’s  what  did  happen:  On  the  drive  back 
■ to  Raleigh  after  the  last  lunch  and  some  hugs 
| goodbye  at  the  BOW  workshop,  I caught 
myself  eyeballing  creeks  that  crossed  under 
the  highway  and  wondering  if  there  were 
1 any  good  fishing  holes  nearby.  The  follow- 
i ing  weekend,  I noticed  the  faint  sound  of 
shots  coming  from  a shooting  range  near 
my  favorite  park  and  thought,  “Well,  if  I 
i ever  do  want  to  do  that  again 

And  often  after  that  weekend  in  April,  I’ve 
found  myself  noticing  wild-animal  poop  along 
! the  sides  of  trails  or  the  edge  of  the  woods 
i when  I’m  walking  my  dog.  And  I don’t  mind 
; telling  you  that  now  I stop  and  inspect  it. 

! It  might  not  be  a conversion,  but  it’s  a start. ^ 


Stacy  Chandler  is  a freelance  writer  who  lives 
in  Gamer.  This  is  her  first  story  for  Wildlife 
I in  North  Carolina. 


BOW  Ctlt'c  (gC  cg  Family  Affair  

Once  people  get  bitten  by  the  BOW  bug,  they  tend  to  return  year  after  year— 
and  they  often  bring  a friend  or  family  member. 

Arlene  Crane  of  Lexington,  N.C.,  who  at  age  79  was  attending  her  sixth 
BOW  weekend  in  2012,  first  persuaded  her  daughter  to  come  along  four  years 
ago.  A year  after  that,  one  of  Arlene’s  granddaughters  signed  up.  And  now 
five  women  representing  three  generations  of  the  family  eat,  learn  and  play 
together  at  BOW.  Arlene;  her  daughter  Ellie  Crane,  56,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.; 
daughter-in-law  Ana  Crane,  “from  the  ’50s,”  of  Greensboro,  N.C.;  and  grand- 
daughters Kelsey  Pullen,  24,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jill  Howard,  25,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  see  BOW  as  a chance  for  the  type  of  family  reunion  that  lets  this  active 
family  be,  well,  active. 

“I’d  say  our  family  is  outdoorsy,”  Arlene  said,  backed  up  with  vigorous  nods 
from  her  relatives,  who  listed  camping,  boating  and  skiing  as  activities  the 
family  has  done  together  before.  BOW,  they  said,  offers  a chance  for  them  to 
try  new  outdoors  activities,  like  shooting  and  archery. 

But  most  of  all,  they  enjoy  the  chance  to  be  together.  “I’ve  been  really  happy 
that  the  girls  have  had  this  to  do  with  their  grandmother,  because  I don’t  think 
there  are  too  many  grandmothers  at  this  point  that  want  to  do  that,”  Ellie  said. 
“It’s  a very  fun  memory  to  have,  for  me  and  my  mom,  and  me  and  my  kids.” 

But  they’re  not  done  recruiting.  Ellie  mentioned  a niece  in  Wisconsin  who’s 
a likely  candidate  to  attend  the  next  BOW  weekend,  and  from  there  a brain- 
storm of  other  adventuresome  female  relatives  flowed. 

—Stacy  Chandler 
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A FOREST  OF  ANCIENT  TREES  IS  STILL  BEING 
CUT  TODAY,  ALTHOUGH  THIS  FOREST  PAVES 
THE  BOTTOMS  OF  MANY  EASTERN  RIVERS. 


ne  October  morning,  on  a barge  in 
the  middle  of  the  Northeast  Cape 
Fear  River  near  Castle  Flayne,  I 
hunched  my  back  against  a persistent  drizzle 
while  listening  to  a couple  of  gentlemen  tell 
me  about  their  search  for  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  useful  of  materials,  wood.  Spe- 
cifically, they  talked  about  how  they  were 
employing  the  magic  of  Space  Age  technolo- 
gies— side-scanning  sonar  and  a GPS  unit 
that  connected  them  to  a satellite  whirling 
1,200  miles  above  the  earth  — to  pinpoint 
the  location  of  a bunch  of  logs  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  We’re  talking  wood  here.  Sonar 
and  satellites  to  find  wood. 

John  Payne  and  Bill  Moore  don’t  find  it 
an  odd  combination  at  all.  Payne  and  Moore 
are  co-owners  of  Cape  Fear  Riverwood  in 
Navassa,  just  outside  of  Wilmington,  and  like 
many  similar  businesses  across  the  country 
they  are  looking  for  a new  source  of  old  wood, 
ancient  logs  pulled  from  the  depths  of  rivers. 
They  take  these  old  logs  and  turn  them  into 
paneling,  heart  pine  flooring,  beams,  mantel- 
pieces and  countertops  that  are  beautiful  to 
look  at,  wondrously  strong  and  highly  prized. 

Neither  Payne  nor  Moore  are  wood  people 
per  se,  which  may  be  surprising  but  not  really 
so.  In  today’s  depressed  economy,  people  are 
doing  things  they  never  thought  they  would. 
Payne,  who  commutes  between  his  home  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  an  apartment  in  Wilming- 
ton, has  a degree  in  theology.  Moore  handles 
the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  business.  Before 
either  of  them  knew  a bandsaw  from  a rip- 
saw, they  were  working  in  the  metal  building 
industry  in  upstate  New  York.  Hit  by  the 
recession  in  2008,  however,  “The  company 
we  worked  for  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  go 
see  what  else  we  could  do,”  says  Payne  with  a 
smile.  A few  years  later,  looking  for  a new  line 
of  work,  the  two  bought  Anchor  Hardwood 
in  Wilmington  and,  soon  after,  Cape  Fear 
Riverwood  in  Navassa.  Pretty  soon  Payne  and 


Moore  found  themselves  boning  up  on  the  use 
of  side-scan  sonar,  GPS  (Global  Positioning 
System)  and  the  history  of  timber  cutting  in 
nineteenth-century  eastern  North  Carolina. 
They  were  on  the  hunt  for  sunken  logs. 

You  might  describe  the  side -scan  sonar 
equipment  they  use  as  nothing  more  than  a 
high  dollar  fish  finder.  It’s  a hydrodynamically 
shaped  imaging  system,  about  15  inches  long, 
that  is  towed  by  a boat.  As  it  moves,  it  emits 
sound  waves  that  bounce  off  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  river  revealing  surprisingly  clear 
digital  images  of  the  river  bottom  and  what- 
ever is  lying  on  it — Spanish  treasure,  pieces 
of  sunken  ships,  archaeological  artifacts, 
drowning  victims,  sunken  logs.  Payne  and 
Moore  have  used  this  sonar  equipment  to 
survey  the  area  in  which  we  are  now,  and 
then  their  GPS  units  to  more  or  less  pin- 
point the  logs’  location.  After  this,  it  seems 
only  a simple  matter  to  move  their  barge  and 
its  hulking  grapple  to  the  site  and,  in  just  two 
days,  pull  up  the  100  or  so  muddy  logs  that 
are  piled  on  the  barge,  glistening  in  the  rain. 

Why  go  to  the  obvious  expense  and 
technical  wizardry  to  find  these  logs?  Can’t 
you  find  enough  forests  of  living  trees  to 
satisfy  even  the  pickiest  customer? 


Well,  no.  This  isn’t  just  any  wood,  after  all, 
but  the  heartwood  of  the  longleaf  pine  tree, 
some  of  the  strongest  wood  known,  wood 
with  the  tensile  strength  of  steel.  Once  upon  a 
time,  billions  of  trees  like  these  grew  slowly  on 
the  90  million  acres  of  longleaf  pine  forests  that 
once  covered  the  Southeastern  Coastal  Plain 
from  Virginia  to  Texas.  So  slowly  did  they  grow 
that  when  Payne  and  Moore  trim  a trunk  to 
reveal  its  annual  rings,  they  sometimes  find 
40  to  50  of  them  per  inch.  (By  comparison, 
today’s  pine  trees  grow  so  quickly  that  you 


These  old  logs,  lost  from  a raft  over 
a century  ago,  are  recovered  by  Cape 
Fear  Riverwood. 
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(Clockwise)  This  paneling  was  cut  from 
river-recovered  heart  pine.  Jesse  Jarrell 
cuts  boards  with  a band  saw.  This  beam 
of  heart  pine  timber  contains  nails  that 
must  be  removed  before  sawing. 


“The  problem  with  many  of  these  salvaged 

BEAMS  IS  THAT  THEY  ARE  FULL  OF  NAILS,  SCREWS 
AND  OTHER  KINDS  OF  METAL  THAT  MUST  BE 
CAREFULLY  REMOVED  BEFORE  SAWING  BEGINS.” 
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could  count  the  number  of  annual  rings  per 
inch  on  one  hand.)  This  is  tight-grained 
heartwood,  the  queen  of  American  timber 
in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  The  logs  we  are  looking  at  come 
from  trees  that  were  hundreds  years  old  when 
they  were  cut.  On  their  passage  down  the  river 
they  were  lost,  sliding  into  the  bottom-muck 
for  another  150  years  before  being  jerked 
awake  in  2012  by  an  iron  grapple.  Some  of 
these  logs  were  growing  before  the  first  Euro- 
peans set  foot  in  North  Carolina.  These  were 
the  logs  that  were  often  squared  off  to  20  in- 
ches wide  by  20  inches  deep  by  15  feet  long 
to  become  the  giant  beams  used  in  the  cotton 
and  textile  mills,  railroad  trestles  and  the 
factories  of  the  newly  industrialized  America 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  easier  ways,  perhaps,  to  find 
old  wood  like  this  without  going  to  this 
trouble.  Indeed,  Payne  says  that  much  of 
the  heart  pine  the  company  mills  is  actually 
scavenged — "recovered”  is  the  preferred 
term  — from  these  old  nineteenth-century 
buildings.  Many  businesses  that  market  heart 
pine  get  their  wood  in  this  manner,  or  they 
buy  logs  or  pilings  salvaged  from  rivers.  The 
problem  with  many  of  these  salvaged  beams 
is  that  they  are  full  of  nails,  screws  and  other 
kinds  of  metal  that  must  be  carefully  removed 
before  sawing  begins. 

There’s  no  telling  how  many  such  trees 
were  cut  and  shipped  from  North  Carolina. 
The  statistics  are  suggestive,  however.  By  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dozens  of 
plantations  clustered  along  the  Cape  Fear 
river’s  various  branches.  Each  of  them  may 
have  held  hundreds  of  acres,  il  not  more,  of 
longleaf.  By  1760,  40  to  50  sawmills  were 
I.  operating  on  the  river. 

Most  of  the  logs  that  fed  this  trade  were 
rafted  to  Wilmington  down  the  Cape  Fear 
and  its  tributaries.  Log  rafting  was  a common 
enterprise  on  all  of  the  state’s  eastern  rivers. 


Franklin  Burroughs,  in  The  River  Home , an 
account  of  his  solo  canoe  trip  down  the 
Waccamaw  River  in  the  1980s,  talked  to  an 
old  timer  who  described  the  practice  of  log 
rafting  in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  said  a raft 
consisted  of  a line  of  10  or  12  "clamps,”  each 
of  which  held  10  to  12  logs  and  was  15  feet 
across.  A crew  of  three  to  five  men  rode  the 
rafts  and  pushed  them  away  from  the  river- 
bank  with  long  poles.  Some  of  the  logs  were 
16  feet  long,  some  12.  The  clamps  were  joined 
to  each  other  by  a sapling  “that  operated  like 
the  coupling  on  a railroad  car”  and  were 
pegged  to  the  center  log  of  each  clamp.  A 
raft  of  clamps  might  comprise  anywhere 
from  60,000  to  125,000  board  feet  of  timber. 
On  a tidally-influenced  river  like  the  Cape 
Fear,  the  rafts  had  to  tie  up  on  an  incoming 
tide,  and  then  ride  the  river  down  until  it 
turned  once  again. 

The  development  of  railroads  boosted 
the  number  and  output  of  the  mills  expo- 
nentially in  the  nineteenth-century.  In  1893, 
the  forester  W.  W.  Ashe  found  a staggering 
281  sawmills  in  the  eastern  43  counties  of 
North  Carolina  producing  about  456  million 
board  feet  of  lumber  in  that  year,  although 
not  all  of  it  was  longleaf  pine. 

Of  course,  many  log  rafts  never  made  it  to 
Wilmington.  Even  the  most  vigilant  crew 
could  not  prevent  the  occasional  raft  from 
falling  apart,  especially  when  the  water  ran 
high  and  fast.  A raft  might  be  lucky  to  lose 
just  a few  logs,  but  sometimes  an  entire 
“clamp”  would  be  lost.  An  estimated  20 
percent  of  the  logs  that  rode  the  rivers  never 
reached  their  destination.  The  river  bottom's 
cool  and  anaerobic  environment  protected 
them  from  decay  so  that  they  might  be  recov- 
ered and  continue  their  interrupted  journey 


a couple  of  centuries  later.  These  “sinkers,”  as 
they  were  called,  are  the  "virgin”  forest  that 
Payne  and  Moore  and  many  others  across  the 
South  are  harvesting  today. 

Back  at  the  Cape  Fear  Riverwood  offices 
in  Navassa  later  that  morning,  Payne’s  laptop 
screen  shows  scrolling  images  of  what  the 
sonar  captured  along  the  river.  In  a few  hun- 
dred feet  we  could  see  scores  of  logs  on  the 
bottom  that  looked  like  pretzel  sticks.  And 
not  just  single  logs,  but  whole  rafts  of  logs  — 

I counted  18  lying  side  by  side  in  one  area. 

Payne  is  mystified  by  these  sunken  rafts, 
which  he  calls  "palettes.”  "Over  here  is  a mish 
mash  of  logs,”  he  said,  pointing  at  a number 
of  individual  logs  lying  at  different  angles  to 
each  other.  "They’re  strays.  But  see,  that’s  a 
palette  of  logs  right  there.  They  are  lying  side 
by  side,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
When  you  see  that  it  means  that  they  all 
went  down  together,  a whole  palette.” 

Evidence  of  a rafting  catastrophe  150 
years  ago?  Or  something  more  intentional, 
say,  a way  to  store  the  logs  in  times  of  low  mill 
prices?  It’s  hard  to  know.  They  also  might  have 
been  gathered  inside  a set  of  pilings  called  a 
“log  pen”  that  held  the  logs  so  they  wouldn’t 
float  off  with  the  tide.  For  some  reason,  the 
logs  sank  in  place. 

Finding  logs  involves  a lot  of  research, 
Payne  says.  The  locations  of  sawmills  on 
old  maps  in  the  Wilmington  Public  Library 
were  key  because  that’s  where  many  of  the 
logs  seem  to  be  concentrated.  There  were 
scores  of  mills  in  Wilmington  and  on  Eagles 
Island,  across  from  Wilmington,  and  smaller 
ones  that  lay  upstream  as  well.  The  main 
reason  he  and  Moore  are  finding  so  many 
logs  relatively  quickly  at  their  Castle  Hayne 
site  is  because  of  a sawmill,  long  gone,  that 
once  worked  there. 

Once  the  logs  are  grappled  from  the 
muck  and  pulled  onto  the  barge,  there  are 
many  other  steps  before  the  logs  are  turned 
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(Top  clockwise)  This  paneling  is  from  river- 
recovered  heart  pine.  Stacks  of  heart  pine 
lumber  are  ready  to  go  in  the  kiln  to  be 
dried.  A barge  and  crane  are  used  to  pull 
up  old  heart  pine  logs. 


into  products  for  sale.  “First  we ’re  going  to  get 
these  logs  offloaded,  put  them  on  the  ground, 
and  get  another  piece  of  equipment  that  will 
surgically  place  them  in  trucks,”  says  Bill 
Moore.  “The  trucks  will  bring  them  to 
Navassa,  dump  them  on  the  ground,  and 
we'll  grab  them  with  the  Bobcat  and  stack 
them  neatly.  We’ll  check  them  for  metal,  cut 
them  to  a rough  length,  get  them  on  the 
sawmill  and  cut  them  up  and  air  dry  them 
for  a time  before  we  take  them  to  the  kiln.” 
After  that,  the  craftsmanship  begins. 


At  Cape  Fear  Riverwood’s  mill,  you  walk 
past  stacks  of  heart  pine  beams  from  an  old 
South  Carolina  textile  mill,  past  heaps  of 
raw  logs  blazed  with  “cat  faces”  hacked  by 
turpentiners,  past  muddy  heart  pme  timbers 
10  by  10  by  12  feet  long  that  still  bear  the 
marks  of  the  adzes  and  axes  that  squared 
them  up.  There’s  a pile  of  heart  pine  chunks 
destined  as  balusters  for  a house  in  White- 
ville.  Former  owner  Jesse  Jarrell  once  found 
a heart  pine  log  in  the  Cape  Fear  that  was 
20  inches  by  30  inches  by  25  feet  long! 

You  don’t  often  find  wood  with  a story 
as  deep  and  layered  as  this,  and  if  you  do  you 
won’t  find  it  at  Lowe’s  or  Home  Depot. 


When  the  sawyer  starts  up  his  bandsaw 
and  maneuvers  a heavy  log  onto  the  rails,  each 
pass  of  the  blade  releases  a pine  fragrance  that 
perfumes  the  air,  despite  the  century  or  more 
that  it  has  spent  on  the  bottom  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  In  minutes,  the  saw  will  reduce  a 
12-foot  log  into  rough  boards  12  feet  long,  6 
inches  wide  and  an  inch  and  an  eighth  deep, 
each  remarkably  straight,  not  a warped  one 
in  the  stack.  Each  bears  nature’s  original 
stamp  of  approval — remarkably  thin  parallel 
bands  of  grain.  Old,  dense,  super  strong. 

After  this,  a wood  worker’s  artistry  will 
turn  the  boards  into  beautiful  floor  boards 
and  paneling  that  will  glow  with  an  inner 
light  that  belies  the  muddy  river  bottoms  on 
which  the  tree  lay  for  so  long.  Looking  at  one 
of  these  old  logs,  you  can  almost  feel  the  sun 
light,  warmth  and  soft  air  in  which  that  tree 
grew.  You  may  rightly  stand  in  awe  for  a 
moment  at  this  mud-streaked  witness,  this 
rough-barked  survivor  from  an  age  of  great 
and  broad  forests  that,  to  be  sure,  we  won’t 
see  the  likes  of  again.  ^ 

Larry  Earley  is  a former  associated  editor  and 
editor  o/ Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine 
and  the  author  of  the  acclaimed  “Looking  for 
Longleaf  : The  rise  and  Fall  of  an  American 
Forest,”  published  by  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press. 
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“YOU  DON'T  OFTEN 
FIND  WOOD  WITH  A 
STORY  AS  DEEP  AND 
LAYERED  AS  THIS,  AND 
IF  YOU  DO  YOU  WON’T 

| 

FIND  IT  AT  LOWE’S  OR 

home  depot. ” 

I1 


In  the  late  1990s,  the  growing  commercial  interest  in  salvaging  wood  from  state 
waters  made  a lot  of  state  regulatory  agencies  nervous  about  the  possible  environ- 
mental harm  of  a multi-ton  grapple  on  a barge  rooting  around  on  a river  bottom? 
Would  it  destroy  fish  habitat?  Would  it  stir  up  bottom  sediments  laced  with  toxic 
chemicals?  Would  it  destroy  historical  artifacts?  What  kind  of  policies  would 
ensure  the  continuation  of  legitimate  private  enterprise  while  protecting  the 
public  waterways? 

In  late  1999,  the  N.C.  Department  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
convened  representatives  from  eight  state  and  federal  agencies,  including  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  and  propose 
policies  to  prevent  environmental  damage.  Log  salvage  businesses,  including 
Cape  Fear  Riverwood,  had  also  been  invited  and  offered  strong  arguments  on 
behalf  of  their  work.  The  issues  were  complex. 

The  10  meetings  generated  a set  of  voluntary  best  management  practices 
(BMPs)  for  log  salvage  operations.  Operators  must  have  a permit  under  the  Coastal 
Area  Management  Act,  and  also  one  from  the  Underwater  Archaeology  section  of  the 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  Operators  are  required  to  stay  within  certain 
depths  and  remain  at  certain  distances  from  the  banks.  They  also  have  to  report 
what  they  remove  on  a monthly  basis,  how  much  and  where.  And  if  they  encounter 
any  historical  artifacts,  they  must  notify  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 

Doug  Huggett,  a manager  with  the  Division  of  Coastal  Management  and  a 
participant  in  these  meetings,  said  he  gets  several  inquiries  each  year  about  the 
policies  governing  retrieving  sunken  logs.  In  many  cases,  nothing  is  required. 
“There’s  a lot  of  wood  out  in  rivers  and  a lot  of  old  pilings  and  things  of  that  nature, 
and  if  someone  wants  to  go  and  remove  a piling  from  their  docking  facility,  we 
don’t  consider  that  to  be  something  that  needs  a permit,”  he  says. 

In  other  cases,  people  inquiring  about  the  business  find  out  it’s  not  a sure 
bet  and  they  never  get  back  to  him.  “A  lot  of  people  think  it’s  a quick  and  easy 
way  to  make  money,  but  from  what  I’ve  heard  it’s  not  as  quick  and  not  as  easy 
and  it  takes  a long  time  to  generate  your  market.  You  have  to  be  prepared  to  not 
make  money  for  a while.” 
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Tonfs,  trout  and  myriad  song 
birds  await  the  intrepid 

written  by  Bruce  Ingram  , ^ 


“Gobbler  at  one  o'clock,  right  next  to  the  second  poplar," 
whispered  Israel  Gibson,  sitting  some  7 or  8 yards  behind  me.  But 
in  the  gale-force  winds  that  were  occurring  on  top  of  the  Mitchell 
County  mountain  time  last  April,  I interpreted  Gibson's  words  as  "I 
heard  one  gobble  a second  ago.” 


The  next  thing  we  both  knew,  the  long- 
beard  was  putting  and  sprinting  away  down 
the  mountain,  thus  ending  the  best  chance 
I had  to  tag  a tom  during  my  two-day  turkey 
hunting,  wild  trout  fishing  and  birding 
expedition  with  Gibson,  a guide  for  Rivers 
Edge  Outfitters  in  Spruce  Pine. 

During  spring  breaks  from  my  high  school 
English  teaching  job,  I like  to  experience 
those  three  outdoors-related  passions  of  mine. 
That’s  why  while  searching  for  a place  to 
explore,  I found  it  very  easy  to  choose  Yancey 
and  Mitchell  counties  in  far  western  North 
Carolina  to  indulge  in  all  three  activities. 

Spring  Gobbler  Hunting 

Michael  Juhan,  Jr.,  the  former  District  8 
Wildlife  Biologist  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  said  that  good  num- 
bers of  turkeys  exist  in  Yancey  and  Mitchell 
counties,  although  hunting  pressure  is  also 
fairly  high  in  places.  - 

“Your  best  chances  would  be  areas  that 
have  a mixture  of  wooded  areas  and  open- 
ings,’’ he  says.  “This  area  has  a fair  number 
of  hay  fields  and/or  cow  pastures  that  are 
often  attractive  to  turkeys,  especially  fields 
that  are  tucked  in  coves  or  behind  hills  that 
are  out  of  view  of  the  highways.” 

“Densely  wooded  areas  such  as  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  areas  will  still  have  birds,  just 
not  at  high  densities  like  private  tracts  that 
have  some  open  areas  or  have  done  some 
timber  management.  You  should  expect  the 
terrain  to  range  from  a gentle  grade  to  very 
steep  with  most  of  it  being  on  the  steeper 


side.  The  national  forest  areas  tend  to  be 
almost  all  steep  and  will  require  quite  a bit 
of  hill  climbing.” 

Joe  Street,  who  operates  Rivers  Edge 
Outfitters,  agrees  about  the  vertical  nature 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina  highlands. 

“It’s  a whole  different  ball  game  up  here,” 
he  says.  “You  absolutely  have  to  start  your 
morning  above  these  birds  and  try  to  call 
them  up  to  you.  The  gobblers  usually  roost 
right  below  the  lip  of  a ridge  top  in  a hollow. 
And  if  they  fly  down  instead  of  coming  up  to 
you,  the  birds  could  sail  hundreds  of  yards 
down  the  mountain  and  you  might  not  hear 
or  see  them  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

“blunting  in  the  Pisgah  is  even  more 
challenging  because  you  can  forget  about  set- 
ting up  near  food  plots  or  agricultural  areas 
there.  The  key  is  to  find  what  the  hens  are 
eating  because  that’s  where  the  gobblers 
will  be.  In  springs  where  the  acorns  have  all 
been  eaten,  the  hot  spots 
are  where  fresh,  green 
growth  exists,  usually 
around  spring  seeps  or 
in  creek  hollows.” 

After  my  hearing  snafu 
with  the  first  gobbler,  a 
creek  hollow  is  where 
Israel  and  1 headed  next. 

There  the  Spruce  Pine 
guide  was  able  to  elicit 
responses  from  a young 
tom,  but  all  he  did  was 
stare  briefly  at  us — we 
were  set  up  70  yards  above 


him  — and  continue  through  the  saddle  he 
was  traveling  on. 

Street  emphasizes  that  saddles  (dips  in 
the  terrain  between  one  terrain  feature  and 
another)  are  major  travel  corridors  for  moun- 
tain birds,  but  benches  (long  but  narrow  flat 
shelves  on  mountainsides)  are  where  the 
turkeys  spend  much  of  their  time.  Gibson 
adds  that  finger  ridges  (narrow,  downward 
sloping  ridges  from  the  main  ridge)  are  other 
likely  places  to  encounter  birds. 

Wild  Trout  of  the  Mountains 
Before  delving  into  the  joys  of  fly-fishing  for 
native  wild  brook  trout,  we  should  have  an 
understanding  why  these  highland  streams 
are  so  important  to  the  environment.  Doug 
Besler,  the  Mountain  region  supervisor  for 
the  WRC  in  the  Marion  office,  calls  brookies 
the  “canaries  in  the  coal  mine.” 

“Because  of  their  sensitivity  and  intoler- 
ance of  sediment,  high 
temperatures  and  low  ph, 
brook  trout  are  great  indi- 
cators of  the  overall  habitat 
quality  and  watershed  impacts 
from  land  clearing  activities, 
effects  from  global  climate 
change  and  from  impacts  due 
to  acid  deposition,”  he  says. 
“By  measuring  their  abun- 
dance, life  history  character- 
istics (growth  rates,  mortal- 
ity rates,  and  reproductive 
success),  and  distribution 
along  the  course  of  a stream 
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The  Not  So  Native  Natives 
Nature  lovers  universally,  it 
seems,  appreciate  the  wildness 
of  the  native  brook  trout,  and 
these  fish  are  truly  special 
creatures  in  western  North 
Carolina,  Except,  some  of  the 
fish  that  now  fin  these  high- 
land rills,  aren't,  well,  true 
natives  says  Jacob  Rash. 

“Southern  Appalachian 
brook  trout  are  genetically 
distinct  from  other  brook 
trout  strains;  however,  histor- 
ical stockings  of  non-native 
(Northern)  strain  fish  — prior 
to  the  knowledge  of  genetically 
distinct  Southern  Appalachian 
brook  trout  — led  to  hybridiza- 
tion between  the  two  stocks 
(i.e.,  a mixed  genetic  origin)  at 
certain  locales,"  Rash  explains. 
"Waters  such  as  the  South  Toe 
contain  populations  with  this 
genetic  makeup." 


over  a long  period  of  time,  we  can  make  infer- 
ences on  the  overall  health  of  our  headwater 
trout  streams  and  associated  watersheds. 

“Impacts  to  these  watersheds  are  magnified 
downstream  and  can  have  many  unantici- 
pated impacts.  For  example,  a small  land 
clearing  on  a headwater  brook  trout  stream 
can  destabilize  the  stream  bank,  introduce 
sediment  into  the  stream,  and  open  the  stream 
to  increased  solar  radiation  which  down- 
stream could  mean  impacted  spawning  habitat 
(buried  with  sediment),  higher  velocity  flood 
waters  (removal  of  upstream  riparian  vege- 
tation), and  a shift  upstream  in  the  lower 
boundary  of  trout  for  that  stream.” 

Besler  adds  that  an  unanticipated  conse- 
quence of  this  could  be  that  brown  trout  or 
rainbow  trout,  which  can  out-compete  brook 
trout,  can  now  move  farther  upstream  and 
expand  their  range.  In  many  streams  cold 
water  temperatures,  not  physical  stream  bar- 
riers such  as  waterfalls,  allow  brook  trout  to 
out-compete  rainbow  and  brown  trout  at  high 
elevations.  Any  increases  in  stream  tempera- 
ture decreases  this  natural  competitive  advan- 
tage brook  trout  possess  in  these  situations. 

Jake  Rash,  coldwater  research  coordinator 
for  the  WRC,  agrees  with  Besler. 

“In  terms  of  the  South  Toe,  the  habitat 
quality  component  that  Doug  referenced 
can  be  observed  throughout  the  headwater 
streams  of  the  watershed,”  he  says.  “Due  to 
the  lack  of  disturbance  in  this  area,  intact 
buffers  are  commonplace;  thus,  many  of  the 
headwater  streams  are  able  to  support  popu- 
lations of  brook  trout,  for  example  Upper 
Creek,  Lower  Creek,  Right  Prong  South  Toe 
and  Left  Prong  South  Toe  to  name  a few.  In 
addition,  habitat  features,  for  example  natural 
barriers,  help  to  serve  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  that  are 
present  downstream.” 

Street  says  that  the  April  through  June 
period  is  prime  time  to  angle  for  the  area’s 
wild  trout. 

“We  have  hundreds  of  wild  trout  streams 
within  an  hour’s  radius  of  Spruce  Pine,”  he 


says.  “Many  of  the  streams  hold  stream-born 
brookies,  browns  and  rainbows.  Basically, 
folks  can  go  to  either  the  North  Toe  or  South 
Toe  drainages. 

“The  South  Toe  Basin  comes  off  Mount 
Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  [6,684  feet]  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Some  of  the  better 
known  streams  are  Upper,  Lower,  Rock  and 
Camp  creeks,  and  the  Right  and  Left  Prongs 
of  the  South  Toe.  The  North  Toe  Basin  has 
just  as  good  fishing  with  some  of  the  better 
known  streams  being  Roaring,  Squirrel,  and 
Plumtree  creeks  among  others.  Many  of  the 
streams  in  both  drainages  contain  wild  rain- 
bows, browns  and  brookies  and  are  under 
special  regulations  of  some  kind.  Really,  you 
can’t  go  wrong  fishing  just  about  any  of 
these  streams.” 

Street  adds  that  some  of  the  most  entic- 
ing fishing  takes  place  between  3,500  and 
5,000  feet.  All  in  all,  in  this  area  16  peaks 
top  6,000  feet. 

“Wild  trout  only  grow  in  special  places,” 
concludes  Street.  “If  folks  want  to  experience 
high  elevation  trout  fishing,  then  they  should 
consider  coming  to  visit  us.” 

Switching  Up 

After  Gibson  and  I finished  turkey  hunting,  we 
headed  for  one  of  those  streams,  which,  out 
of  fairness  to  the  resource,  he  asked  that  1 not 
name.  Armed  with  8-foot,  3-weight  rods  with 
9-foot  leaders  and  5x  tippets,  we  waded  into 
a highland  rill  largely  surrounded  by  rhodo- 
dendron and  hemlocks,  although  many  of  the 
latter  bore  the  effects  of  the  woolly  adelgid. 

Gibson  opted  for  a size  14  caddis  while  1 
went  with  a size  14  stimulator.  Deciding  to 
attempt  to  take  pictures  of  the  guide  battling 
a leaping  fish,  I watched  him  catch  nine  wild 
browns  and  rainbows  in  the  space  of  45  min- 
utes or  so  before  I decided  I couldn’t  stand 
not  fishing  anymore.  While  I was  landing  a 
6-inch  rainbow  that  slammed  the  stimulator, 
1 turned  around  to  note  that  Gibson  had  just 
released  a 12-inch  brown  that — predictably 
— he  said  had  put  forth  an  aerial  show. 
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Although  the  fishing  was  so  good  that 
Gibson  saw  little  need  to  change  patterns,  he 
emphasizes  that  a number  of  other  ones  per- 
form well  in  the  spring.  Among  them  are  sizes 
14  and  16  March  browns,  size  14  low  wing 
caddis  (the  wings  are  tied  so  they  lie  over  the 
fly’s  back),  and  size  12  and  14  J.  Wall  Flies, 
which  imitate  mayflies  and  feature  forked  tails. 

“Brown  trout  especially  like  the  J.  Wall,” 
explains  Gibson.  “Especially  any  day  when 
brown  or  tan  colored  mayflies  are  coming  off.” 

Highland  Birding 

The  towns  of  Burnsville  in  Yancey  County  and 
Spruce  Pine  in  Mitchell  County  lie  roughly 
at  3,000  feet.  But  this  is  nothing  compared 


to  what  can  be  found  at  Mountain  Air,  with 
its  heights  of  4,100  to  nearly  5,000  feet,  and 
Mount  Mitchell  and  the  other  peaks.  Kat 
Dunham,  naturalist  at  Mountain  Air,  says  the 
contrast  in  habitat  and  birds  can  be  startling. 

“A  good  example  is  how  one  member  of 
the  thrush  family  replaces  another  one,”  she 
says.  “At  4,100  feet  at  Mountain  Air,  wood 
thrushes  live  in  the  wooded  coves,  but  the 
farther  you  go  up  the  mountain  the  more 
veeries  appear  until  they  eventually  take  over. 
Both  birds  have  incredible  voices,  the  flute- 
like  sounds  of  the  wood  thrush  and  the  water- 
fall-like  sounds  of  the  veery.” 

With  such  New  England-like  elevation, 
Dunham  says  it  is  to  be  expected  that  birds 
which  breed  uncommonly  in  the  South,  such 
as  chestnut-sided  warblers,  pine  siskins  and 
brown  nuthatches,  reproduce  here.  Indeed, 
before  coming  to  the  area  the  last  week  of 
April,  I set  as  my  goal  to  hear  or  see  60  species 
of  avians. 

Unfortunately,  my  visit  coincided  with  the 
period  when  tornadoes  and  extremely  high 
winds  rocked  the  South,  and  1 “only”  recorded 
41  species  during  my  two-day  sojourn.  My 
best  bird  was  the  aforementioned  veery, 
which  I heard  singing  as  soon  as  Gibson 
and  l debarked  from  his  vehicle  the  second 
morning.  I also  spotted  a number  of  juncos, 
which  had  several  weeks  before  departed 
the  lower  elevations  of  North  Carolina  but 
were  quite  at  home  in  the  mountains. 

Ovenbirds,  redstarts  and  hooded,  yellow 
and  worm-eating  warblers  were  present, 
but  if  the  wind  had  only  ceased  a little  I 
know  I could  have  heard  at  least  another 
dozen  or  so  warblers.  Perhaps  I'll  be  able  to 
hear  them  when  I make  my  next  visit  to 
Yancey  and  Mitchell  counties.^ 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  author  of  "The  New 
River  Guide”  and  “ Fly  and  Spin 
Fishing  for  River  Smallmouths.” 
To  order  and  to  read  his  weekly 
outdoors  blog,  visit 
bruccingramoutdoors.com. 


CONTACT  INFORMATION 

Mountain  Air: 

mountainaircc.com, 

888-238-5546. 

Mitchell  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 
mitchell-county.com, 
800-227-3912 

Nu-Wray  Inn: 

historicburnsvilleinn.com, 

828-682-2329 

Richmond  Inn: 

richmondinn.us, 

828-765-6993 

Rivers  Edge  Outfitters: 
riversedgeoutfittersnc.com, 
828-765-FISH.  Guided  trout 
and  spring  gobbler  hunting 
trips,  also  maps  for  sale  on 
the  South  and  North  Toe 
Basin  drainages. 

Springmaid  Mountain: 

cabins.com/usa/nc/nc_spru 
cepine_002/nc_sprucepine 
_springmaid,  888-297-0725 

Yancey  County  Chamber: 

burnsville-nc.com, 

800-948-1632 
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Sceloderma  cepa 


Overhead  in  a Carolina  pine  forest,  fox  squirrels  chatter  and  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  hammer.  There's  life  underground  too  — an  interconnected 
world  of  plant  roots  and  fungi  as  vital  to  the  forest  as  an 


Underworldwide  Web 


written  by  Julie  Dunlap  / illustrations  and  nature  activity  by  Anne  M.  Runyon 


ho  thinks  about  dirt?  Walking  in  the  woods,  you  might 


Phellinus  pin i 

RED-HEART  FUNGUS 


notice  singing  birds,  swaying  trees  or  a slow- moving 
snake.  But  do  you  observe  the  creatures  burrowing,  wriggling 
and  crawling  in  the  ground  beneath  your  feet?  Soil  bustles  with 
moles,  earthworms,  ants,  millipedes,  slugs  and  countless  other 
critters  too  small  for  us  to  see.  One  teaspoon  of  forest  soil  may 
teem  with  a billion  microscopic  organisms.  Life  above  ground 
depends  on  the  rich,  unseen  world  hidden  in  the  dirt  below 
your  toes. 


HIDDEN  LINKS 

Some  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  the  soil  are  fungi.  Though 
colorful  mushrooms  may  catch  your  eye,  most  forest  fungus 
grows  out  of  sight.  Unlike  plants,  fungi  lack  chlorophyll  to 
make  their  own  food.  To  get  nutrients  they  need,  red-heart 
fungus  infects  living  longleaf  pines,  while  blue  stain  and  other 
species  break  down  dead  wood.  Still  other  kinds  obtain  their 
food  through  special  relationships  with  plant  roots.  Worldwide, 
thousands  of  fungal  species  are  so  closely  associated  with  plant 
roots,  they  are  called  mycorrhizal  — Greek  for  “fungus”  ( mykos ) 
“roots”  ( riza ).  Four-hundred-million-year-old  fossils  show 
networks  of  mycorrhizal  fungi  around  plant  roots,  and  over 
90  percent  of  plant  families  (including  all  trees)  have  these 
fungal  partners.  Thanks  to  chlorophyll,  the  interlacing 
branches  in  a pine  forest  build  sugars  that  feed  a vast 
underground  web  of  fungal  life. 
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Suillus  hirtellus 


k r\ 


WILD  NOTEBOOK 


BFFs  (BEST  FUNGAL  FRIENDS) 

Plants  send  sugar  down  their  roots  that  nourishes  mycorrhizal  fungi,  but  do 
fungi  send  something  up  to  plants?  Thick  cobwebs  of  white  fungus  envelop 
pine  tree  root  tips,  while  thread-thin  strands,  called  hyphae,  grow  out  into 
the  surrounding  soil.  Much  thinner  than  roots,  the  fungal  hyphae  work 
their  way  into  nooks  and  crannies  the  plant  tissue  could  never  reach.  There, 
the  hyphae  pick  up  water  and  essential  nutrients,  such  as  phosphorous 
and  nitrogen,  and  carry  them  back  to  the  plant.  Without  the  fungus,  the 
pine  would  be  sickly  and  stunted  and  might  eventually  die.  Instead,  the 
tree  grows  fast  and  strong  while  the  pine-sugar-fed  fungus  thrives  too.  Like 
loyal  best  friends,  both  plant  and  fungus  benefit  from  the  relationship, 
which  is  called  symbiosis. 

Symbiotic  fungi  especially  help  plants  growing  in  poor  conditions.  In 
sandy  soil,  longleaf  roots  without  fungi  would  soon  take  up  all  nearby 
nourishment,  but  hyphae  can  grow  out  much  farther  to  find  scarce  minerals 
and  water.  The  relationship  even  helps  longleaf  survive  forest  fires.  While 
some  fungal  species  may  die  when  fire  heats  the  earth,  fire-resistant 
rhizopogons  can  still  find  nutrients  in  ground  now  richer  with  charred 
remains  of  wiregrass  and  pine  needles.  By  moving  carbon  (in  sugars  from 
plants),  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  through  ecosystems,  the  partners  play 
important  roles  in  nutrient  cycling  — not  just  in  forests  but  in  meadows, 
wetlands  and  other  habitats.  Scientists  believe  the  relationship  between 
plant  roots  and  mycorrhizal  fungi  is  the  most  important  symbiosis  in  the 
natural  world. 


Mycorrhizal  fungi  coat  a 
tree's  root  tips  and  grow 
a web  of  hyphae  out 


MAKING  MORE  MYCORRHIZAE 

Microscopic  fungal  spores  may  rest  in  the  soil  for  months  or  years.  But  when  it’s  just  the 
right  warmth  and  wetness,  they  sprout  quickly.  Mycorrhizal  sprouts  must  soon  find  their 
host  plants,  then  within  days  they  drape  the  root  tips  in  a fungal  web,  or  mantle.  Hyphae 
then  grow  out  from  the  mantle,  mining  the  soil  like  a web  browser  searching  for  information. 
If  you  could  add  up  all  the  fungus  in  a forest,  most  of  it  would  be  intertwined  hyphae  that 
make  underground  mats,  called  myceliums. 

In  forest  soil  laced  with  hyphae,  two  compatible  strands  may  come  together  and  join.  The 
joined  strand  continues  to  collect  water  and  nutrients,  but  something  mysterious  may 
also  happen.  Scientists  do  not  know  what  triggers  the  change,  but  knots  may  form  in 
the  hypha  and  start  to  thicken.  Depending  on  the  fungal  species,  the  growing  lumps, 
sometimes  called  buttons,  become  mushrooms,  truffles,  puffballs  or  other  spore- 
packed  fruiting  bodies.  Hundreds  of  Suillus  hirtellus  mushrooms  may  pop  up 
in  a piney  wood  after  a fall  rain,  and  each  cap  may  protect  a million  spores 
/ — or  more.  The  round  fruiting  bodies  of  Scleroderma  cepa  may  not  appear 

above  ground  at  all,  earning  them  the  common  name,  earthballs.  / ' 


Amanita  caesarae 


EXPANDING  THE  WEB 

How  do  new  spores  find  host  plants  of  their  own? 
Around  longleafs,  most  mycorrhizal  fungi  spores  are 
dispersed  by  the  wind.  A tall  stalk  lifts  an  Amanita 
cap  above  the  forest  floor,  so  even  a light  breeze  can 
carry  its  spores  to  new  homes. 

Small  animals  also  help  spread  fungi  around  the 
forest.  Sweet- smelling  truffles  hidden  by  soil  or  fallen 
needles  attract  hungry  fox  squirrels.  The  animals  dig 
up  and  devour  the  tasty  treats,  then  scamper  off  to 
find  more.  Tough  spores  pass  through  the  squirrels’ 
digestive  systems  and  end  up  in  their  droppings  on 
the  ground.  If  the  spores  land  near  some  young  long- 
leafs, they  may  sprout  and  help  the  trees  grow  better. 

By  spreading  spores,  fox  squirrels  are  an  important 
part  of  the  web  of  life  that  keeps  the  forest  strong. 

COMMUNITY  CONNECTIONS 

A sprouting  fungus  may  find  several  neighbors  grow- 
ing around  the  same  set  of  roots.  Several  kinds  of 
mycorrhizal  fungi  partner  with  longleaf  and,  at  the 
same  time,  may  also  connect  with  loblollies  or  other 
kinds  of  trees.  Scientists  are  just  beginning  to  study  how 
sugars,  minerals  and  perhaps  other  substances  move 
around  the  mixed-up  mycorrhizal  webs  that  intercon- 
nect forest  plants.  Are  the  plants  communicating  with 
chemicals?  Once,  complex  mycelia  tied  together  90 
million  acres  of  longleaf  pines.  Only  about  5 percent 
of  those  vast  forests  still  survive,  but  conservationists 
are  planting  more  acres  every  year.  Mycorrhizal  fungi 
will  do  their  part  to  help  them  grow  and  thrive. 


Get  Outside 

Find  some  fungus  amungus.  The  number-one  rule  of  fungus- 
hunting is  safety  first.  Never  taste  or  put  any  wild  fungus  in 
your  mouth  unless  an  expert  has  identified  it  as  safe.  Instead  of 
touching  any,  use  your  eyes  to  spot  as  many  kinds  of  mushrooms, 
puffballs  and  shelf  fungi  as  you  can.  Fungi  are  everywhere!  Look 
in  different  habitats,  in  different  seasons,  and  after  rainstorms. 
Can  you  find  fruiting  bodies  on  rotting  logs,  in  the  soil,  on 
living  trees?  Are  there  teeth  marks  to  show  where  a squirrel 
has  had  a bite?  If  you  can,  visit  Weymouth  Woods  State  Park 
or  another  place  with  longleaf  pines.  What  special  fungi  do 
you  find?  Take  photos,  make  sketches,  and  keep  notes.  Does 
one  kind  of  mushroom  always  grow  near  one  kind  of  tree?  Use 
a trowel  to  sample  a small  scoop  of  forest  soil,  and  a hand  lens 
to  inspect  it.  Is  there  thread-like  evidence  of  mycelia?  Maybe 
you’ve  found  some  underground  mycorrhizal  fungi,  an  amazing 
web  that  helps  connect  a healthy  forest. 

Read  and  Find  Out 

■ “A  Handful  of  Dirt”  by  Raymond  Bial,  Walker  & Company, 

2000. 

■“Field  Guide  to  North  American  Mushrooms”  by  Gary 
Lincoff,  Knopf,  1997 

■ “A  Field  Guide  to  Southern  Mushrooms”  by  Nancy  Smith 
Weber  and  Alexander  F.  Smith,  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  1985. 

On  the  Internet: 

■ Asheville  Mushroom  Club: 
ashevillemushroomclub.com 

■ North  American  Mycological  Association: 
namyco.org 

Find  out  more  about  Project  WILD  Workshops  and  literature  at 
the  Wildlife  Commission’s  website  at  ncwildlife.org. 
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The  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 

An  Investment  for  the  Future 

Established  in  1981,  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  allows  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  accept  tax-deductible  contributions  for  wildlife 
conservation.  Money  from  the  sale  of  lifetime  licenses  is  also  placed  in  this 
fund.  Your  donation  or  purchase  will  ensure  that  North  Carolina  will  have 
a rich  wildlife  heritage  for  generations  to  come. 


Lifetime  License  Form 

Infant  and  Youth  (check  appropriate  block)'. 

Sportsman  Infant 

(under  1 year  old — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  1 year  of  age.) 

. . . $200 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  Infant 

(under  1 year  old — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  1 year  of  age.) 

. . . . $275 

Sportsman  Youth 

(ages  1 through  11 — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  12  years  of  age.) 

. . . $350 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing  Youth 

(ages  1 through  11 — Application  must  be  received  before  applicant  has  attained  12  years  of  age.) 

. . . $450 

A copy  of  the  birth  certificate  must  accompany  applications  for  infant  and  youth  licenses.  Birth  certificate 
documentation  cannot  be  returned. 

Note:  Pending  satisfactory  completion  of  the  hunter  safety  course,  persons  who  possess  infant  or  youth  licenses 
may  exercise  the  privileges  thereof  when  accompanied  by  an  adult  who  is  properly- licensed  to  hunt  in  North 
Carolina.  “Accompanied"  is  defined  as  maintaining  a proximity  to  the  hunter  which  enables  the  adult  to  monitor 
the  activities  of,  and  communicate  with,  the  hunter  at  all  times. 

Adult  (agG  12  Or  older)  (check  appropriate  block)! 

Comprehensive  Inland  Fishing 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  basic  inland  fishing,  trout  & trout  waters  on  game  lands) 

. . . $250 

Comprehensive  Flunting 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  basic  hunting,  biggame,game  lands  &N.C.  waterfowl) 

. . . $250 

II  Sportsman $500 

(N.C.  residents  only  age  12  or  older — includes  basic  hunting^  inland  fishing,  biggame,game  lands,  trout  & N.C.  waterfowl) 

Coastal  Recreational  Fishing 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  coastal  recreational  fishing) 

. . . $250 

Unified  Sportsman /Coastal  Recreational  Fishing 

(N.C.  residents  only — includes  same  privileges  as  the  Sportsman,  plus  coastal  recreational  fishing) 

$675 

A federal  waterfowl  stamp  must  be  purchased  separately  for  all  N.C.  hunting  licenses. 

Note:  On  or  after  July  1, 1991,  a person,  regardless  of  age,  may  not  procure  a hunting  license  or  hunt  in  North 
Carolina  without  producing  a certificate  of  competency  for  completing  the  hunter  safety  course  or  a hunting 
license  effective  prior  to  July  1,  1991,  or  by  signing  the  statement  below  that  he  or  she  had  such  a license. 

Check  appropriate  block  and  attach  required  copy: 

Copy  of  Prior  Year  Hunting  License 

Copy  of  Hunter  Safety  Certificate  of  Competence 

In  lieu  of  copy,  I am  signing  the  statement  below: 

Statement:  I certify  that  I was  a licensed  hunter  prior  to  July  1,  1991. 
Signature  Date 

Visit  us  online  at  www.ncwildlife.org  or  call  1-888-248-6834  for  a com 
lifetime  licenses,  including  those  for  nonresidents  and  65  and  older. 

plete  list  of 

Lifetime  License 

Complete  the  following  information  if  applying  for  a lifetime  license. 

Be  sure  to  check  appropriate  block(s)  on  reverse  side  (please  print  legibly): 

Name  of  Applicant 

Daytime  Phone 

Mailing  Address 

Resident  Address 

County Date  of  Birth Driver  License  # 

E-mail  Address 

Is  this  license  a gift?  Yes  No  If  yes,  mail  license  to  Donor  or  Applicant. 

License  Donor’s  Name  (if  applicable) 

Donor’s  Telephone  # 

Donor’s  Mailing  Address 

City State Zip 

Method  of  Payment:  Check  VISA  MasterCard 

Acct.  # Expires 

Print  name  exactly  as  it  appears  on  credit  card 

Cardholder’s  Signature Date 

Personalize  your  Lifetime  License  for  an  additional  $5: 

Indicate  your  selection  of  letters,  numbers,  dashes,  periods, 
commas  and  /or  blanks  up  to  6 spaces: 

Indicate  your  personal  message  including  letters,  numbers,  dashes, 
periods,  commas  and  /or  blanks  up  to  21  spaces: 


Signature  of  Applicant  or  Donor Date 

Note:  Only  adult  lifetime  licenses  may  be  purchased  by  phone  or  online  (VISA  or  MasterCard  only). 
Call  toll-free  (1-888-248-6834)  or  visit  us  at  www.ncwildlife.org.  Use  this  form  to  purchase  infant  and 
youth  lifetime  licenses  by  mail. 


Tax-Deductible  Contribution 

1 wish  to  make  a tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ . (Credit  card  payments  cannot  be  accepted.) 

Name 

Daytime  Phone 

Mailing  Address ' 

City State Zip  


Make  checks  payable  to:  Wildlife  Endowment  Fund 

Transactions  are  not  considered  final  until  the  check  has  cleared  the  bank.  Items  purchased  with  a returned  check 
will  be  made  invalid.  A service  charge  of  up  to  $25  will  be  charged  on  any  returned  check.  (N.C.C.S.  25-3-506) 

Mail  completed  application  and  payment  to: 

NCM/RC,  License  Section,  1707  Mail  Service  Center,  Raleigh,  NC  27699-1707 

Office  location:  NCSU  Centennial  Campus,  1751  Varsity  Drive,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27606 
Telephone:  1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH) 
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Fox  Squirrel  and  Rhizopogon 

PAPER  SCULPTURE 


Copy  design  onto  cardstock. 

Cut  out  and  save  the  rhizopogon. 

Fold  squirrel  in  half  along  line,  and  then  unfold. 

Cut  squirrel  out  along  the  thick  black  outline. 

Be  sure  to  cut  along  lines  behind  ears  and  front  legs. 

Fold  tail  and  feet  up  along  — lines. 

Gently  fold  down  the  two  lines  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  legs. 
Crease  down  both  lines  above  the  eyes. 

Fold  ears  up  along  the  ---  lines  and  curl  in. 

Fold  head  down  along  ■•••  line. 

Curl  belly  flap  over  and  glue  shut. 

Curl  front  legs  inward  and  glue  front  paws  over  rhizopogon. 
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The  McKinney  Lake  National  Fish 
Hatchery  in  Hoffman,  N.C.,  will 
officially  become  the  property  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

On  Dec.  28  President  Obama  signed 
into  law  a bill  that  transferred  ownership 
of  the  hatchery  from  the  LIS.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  as  part  of  a larger 
bill,  S.3687. 

The  Commission  has  operated  the 
warm-water  fish  hatchery  under  a mem- 
orandum of  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  since  1996  and  annu- 
ally produces  more  than  130,000  harvest- 
able-sized  (8-12  inches)  channel  catfish 
for  stocking  into  public,  inland  waters. 

"McKinney  Lake 
is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  Commis- 
sion’s statewide  hatch- 
ery system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  forested 
land  associated  with 
the  hatchery  will  be 
integrated  with  the 
Commission's  wild- 
life management  and 
forest  stewardship  activities,”  said  Gordon 
Myers,  executive  director  of  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  “This  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  helps 
ensure  the  continuation  of  75  years  of  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  at  this  facility.” 
The  bill  was  introduced  initially  into 
Congress  as  H.  R.  1160,  McKinney  Lake 
National  Fish  Hatchery  Conveyance  Act, 
by  former  Rep.  Larry  Kissell  (D-NC).  It 
passed  the  House  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  as  well  as  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  in  2011. 

In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Kay  Hagan  (D-NC) 
and  Sen.  Richard  Burr  (R-NC)  led  the 


effort  to  get  the 
bill  through 
the  Environ- 
ment and 

NCWRC  Public  Works 
Committee  and  calendared  for  the  full 
Senate.  The  bill  was  then  rolled  into  a larger 
bill  to  ensure  passage  in  the  final  days  of 
the  112th  Congress. 

“We  are  extremely  grateful  to  Rep. 
Kissell  and  senators  Hagan  and  Burr  for 
their  support  of  this  legislation,”  Myers 
said.  “This  no-cost  property  transfer  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  continue  to 
provide  and  sustain  opportunities  for 


The  McKinney  Lake  National  Fish  Hatchery 
in  Hoffman  produces  more  than  130,000 
channel  catfish  for  stocking  in  public  waters 
in  North  Carolina. 


North  Carolinians  in  all  parts  of  our  state, 
most  notably  in  urban  areas,  to  participate 
in  family-friendly  fishing  activities.” 

In  addition  to  producing  channel  cat- 
fish, the  fish  hatchery  hosts  an  annual 
children’s  fishing  day  every  June. 

For  more  information  on  fishing  in 
public,  inland  waters,  (including  moun- 
tain trout)  visit  ncwildlife.org/  fishing. 


Get  N.C.  Wildlife  Update— news  including  season  dates,  bag  limits, 
legislative  updates  and  more-delivered  to  your  Inbox  from  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Sign  up  at  ncwildlife.org/enews. 
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Commission  Biologist  Honored 


Benjy  Strope,  a technical  assistance 
biologist  with  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  has  been  given 
the  Wildlife  Management  Excellence 
Award  from  the  Southeastern  Section 
of  The  Wildlife  Society. 

The  award  recognizes  his  work  in 
establishing  and  managing  early-suc- 
cessional  habitat  on  corporate-owned 
swine  farms  and  private  lands  in  south- 
eastern North  Carolina. 

Strope,  who  has  worked  at  the  Commission  for  11  years,  received  the  award  during 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  in 
December.  Strope  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  and  managing  $566,000  in  grants  to 
improve  more  than  1,000  acres  of  quail  habitat.  In  2012,  the  area  in  which  he  worked 
demonstrated  what  is  likely  the  highest  density  of  quail  populations  in  North  Carolina. 

“Integrating  natural  resource  management  strategies  into  the  management  of  large 
farms  will  continue  to  be  a challenging  but  necessary  process  if  agricultural  producers 
are  to  address  wildlife  and  environmental  quality,”  said  Commission  Wildlife  Management 
Chief  David  Cobb.  “This  is  a model  that  can  be  replicated  in  other  areas  of  the  state  and 
on  corporate  farms  across  the  nation.  The  Wildlife  Management  Excellence  Award  is 
fitting  recognition  of  his  hard  work,  dedication  and  leadership.” 

Strope  mainly  works  with  corporate  farmers,  successfully  convincing  farmers  that 
making  a profit  can  be  accomplished  while  providing  wildlife  habitat  and  improving 
water  quality.  Strope  also  coordinates  with  scientists  from  local  universities  to  study 
habitat  improvement  methods. 

Strope  graduated  from  California  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  a B.S.  in  Wildlife 
Biology  in  1996  and  worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  & Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Foundation  for  California  University 
before  going  to  work  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  2001 . He  was  named 
the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management  Biologist  of  the  Year  in  2011. 


Check-off  to  Help  Wildlife 

Helping  conserve  North  Carolina’s  nongame  and  endangered  wildlife  species  is 
as  simple  as  checking  a box. 

By  checking  line  31  on  your  North  Carolina  State  Income  tax  form  this  year,  you 
can  help  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  fund  research,  conservation  and 
monitoring  projects  that  benefit  animals  not  hunted  or  fished. 

Every  dollar  of  your  tax  check-off  donation  goes  to  the  Commission’s  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund,  where  it  matches  federal  and  other  grants,  or  is  used 
to  fund  educational  activities  and  watchable -wild life  projects  like  the  North  Carolina 
Birding  Trail. 

Online  tax  preparation  software,  such  as  TurboTax,  does  not  have  numbered 
lines  so  e-filers  will  be  asked  il  they  would  like  to  make  a donation  to  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund.  Other  tax  filers  can  also  tell  their  tax  preparer  they 
would  like  to  donate. 

Over  the  years,  projects  conducted  by  wildlife  diversity  biologists  have  led  to  restora- 
tion of  animals  that  were  once  considered  critically  endangered.  Conversely,  biologists  have 
worked  with  animals  that  aren’t  yet  endangered,  such  as  the  box  turtle,  freshwater  mussels 
and  many  species  of  songbirds.  For  more  information  go  to  ncwildlife.org/GiveDonate 


Promotions  in 
Commission 

The  N.C.  Wildlife 

Resources  Commis- 
sion has  promoted  three 
wildlife  officers  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  with  responsi- 
bilities to  supervise  enforce- 
ment operations  for  hunting, 
inland  fishing  and  boating,  and  coordinate 
boating  safety  and  hunter  education  programs. 

Matthew  Fong  is  captain  for  District  3, 
a jurisdiction  made  up  of  Wake,  Johnston, 
Wayne,  Franklin,  Nash,  Wilson,  Edge- 
combe, Vance,  Warren,  Halifax  and 
Northampton  counties.  Capt.  Long  was 
previously  a lieutenant  in  District  4. 

A 22 -year  veteran  with  the  Division  of 
Enforcement,  Long  is  the  first  Wildlife 
Commission  officer  to  graduate  from  the 
FBI  National  Academy  in  Quantico,  Va. 

Robert  Sharpe  is  captain  for  District  5, 
a jurisdiction  made  up  of  Rockingham, 
Guilford,  Randolph,  Caswell,  Alamance, 
Chatham,  Lee,  Person,  Orange,  Granville 
and  Durham  counties. 

Sharpe  was  previously  a lieutenant  in  the 
district  and  brings  more  than  10  years  of 
supervisory  experience  to  his  new  position. 

Todd  Radabaugh  is  captain  for  District  2, 
a jurisdiction  made  up  of  Pitt,  Beaufort, 
Greene,  Lenoir,  Duplin,  Pender,  New 
Hanover,  Onslow,  Jones,  Carteret,  Pamlico 
and  Craven  counties. 

A 22-year  veteran  with  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission, Capt.  Radabaugh  was  previously  a 
lieutenant  in  the  district.  He  began  attending 
the  FBI  National  Academy  in  January. 


the 


Single  Copy  Sales 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
will  now  be  available 
at  the  seven  Great  Outdoor 
Provision  Company  stores 
in  Raleigh,  Wilmington, 
Winston-Salem,  Charlotte, 
Greensboro,  Chapel  Hill 
and  Greenville.  For  more 
information  on  loca- 
tions go  to  greatoutdoor 
provision.com. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Friday-Sunday,  March  1-3 

The  33rd  Annual  Dixie  Deer  Classic 
will  be  held  in  Raleigh.  Special  guests 
for  2013  will  be  TV  show  hosts  Steven 
Rinella,  Pat  and  Nicole  Reed,  and  Tom 
Miranda,  each  with  speaking  engage- 
ments scheduled  in  Dorton  Arena.  The 
NR  A Great  American  Whitetail  Col- 
lection will  be  on  display,  and  seminars 
include  venison  processing,  coyote 
trapping,  food  plot  management,  decoy 
carving  and  European  mount  prepar- 
ation. Live  wolves  will  be  on  display. 
Hundreds  of  exhibitors  will  be  selling 
products  and  services.  State  Fair- 
grounds. Visit  dixiedeerclassic.org. 

Saturday,  March  9 

Get  Hooked  Fishing  School  at  the 
North  Carolina  Aquarium  at  Pine 
Knoll  Shores  is  a comprehensive  one- 
day  seminar  that  features  presentations 
by  experienced  anglers.  Topics  include 
inshore  fishing  for  striper,  drum,  trout 
and  flounder;  fishing  from  the  surf, 
kayaks,  fly-fishing  and  offshore  fish- 
ing. Registration  begins  at  8 a.m.  Parti- 
cipants enjoy  up  to  four  instructional 
sessions,  a catered  lunch,  drawings  for 
fishing  gear  and  fishing  giveaways. 
Register  online  at  reservations.ncaquar- 
iums.com/pineknollshores  or  252- 
247-4003  to  register  by  phone. 

Friday-Sunday,  March  15-17 

The  Cape  Fear  Wildlife  Expo.  As  a 
family  event,  the  expo  will  feature 
wildlife  art  and  decoy  displays;  book 
signings  by  regional  outdoor  writers; 
hunting  and  fishing  products;  boats 
and  accessories;  truck  and  ATV  dis- 
plays; fly-fishing  and  decoy-carving 
demonstrations;  conservation  exhibits; 
outdoor  sports  guides  and  outfitters. 
Visit  capefearwildlifeexpo.com. 


Readers  should  check  with  the  contact  listed  before 
traveling  to  an  event.  Items  for  listing  should  be 
conservation-oriented  and  should  be  submitted  at 
leastfour  months  in  advance  to  mike.zl otnicki@ 
ncwildlife.org,  or  call  919-707-0175. 


Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  Workshop 


The  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 
program  will  hold  its  annual  weekend 
workshop  on  May  31-June  2 at  the  YMCA 
Camp  Harrison  at  Herring  Ridge  in  the  Brushy 
Mountain  of  North  Carolina  in  Boomer.  The 
workshop  includes  instruction  in  activities  ranging 
from  fishing  and  target  shooting  to  outdoor  cook- 
ing and  bird  watching. 

Cost  is  $225  per  person  and  will  cover  a 
choice  of  four  outdoor  skill  sessions,  all  program 
materials  and  use  of  equipment  along  with  the 
meals  and  lodging  for  the  event.  Amenities  at 
Camp  Harrison  include  climate  controlled  group 
cabins,  showers  and  dining  hall.  The  camp  is 
located  between  Lenoir  and  North  Wilkesboro 
just  90  minutes  from  Charlotte.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  acres  of  woods,  streams  and 
trails  centered  around  the  private,  140-acre 
Lake  Broyhill. 

“It  is  amazing  and  beautiful  surroundings  — 
great  for  learning  outdoor  skills  related  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,”  said  BB  Gillen,  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission’s outdoor  skills  coordinator.  “The  nature 
trails,  the  lake  and  the  foothills  are  spectacular.  " 

Space  is  limited  and  registration  will  be  first-come,  first-served  basis. “The  cama- 
raderie of  BOW  is  immense  and  the  no-pressure  learning  environment  makes  it  edu- 
cational fun,”  Gillen  said.  “A  gift  certificate  is  an  ideal  present  for  any  woman  wanting 
to  explore  nature  and  expand  her  knowledge  and  skills.  Our  great  state  has  so  much  to 
offer  in  its  natural  resources,  anti  this  is  a great  way  for  women  to  learn  to  enjoy  them.” 
Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  is  an  international  program  for  women,  18  and 
older,  to  learn  outdoor  skills  through  hands-on  experiences  in  a variety  of  outdoor 
instructional  activities,  such  as  archery,  canoeing,  wildlife  photography,  game  and  out- 
door cooking,  angling,  tracking,  wilderness  survival  and  so  much  more.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  program  is  administered  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

For  more  information,  contact  BB  Gillen  at  919-218-3638  or  bb.gillen@ncwildlite.org. 
BOW  gift  certificates  may  be  purchased  at  the  online  store,  new  ildlife.org. 


MELlSiA  McGAW  \OVRC 


N SEASON 


In  March  and  April,  these  seasons  are  open  in 
North  Carolina: 

Light  Geese  (Snow,  Blue  and  Ross'):  Through 
March  9.  Electronic  calls  and  unplugged  guns 
are  allowed. 

Wild  Turkey:  Youth  Week  (male  or  bearded 
turkey)  April  6-12;  Statewide  Spring  Season 
April  13- May  11;  daily  limit  1,  possession  limit  2. 

Roanoke  River  Striped  Bass  Management 
Area:  March  1— April  30  (unless  closed  by 


proclamation).  18-inch  minimum,  no  fish  between  i 
22-27  inches,  only  1 greater  than  27  inches. 

There  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  for  ground-  i 
hog,  coyote,  striped  skunk,  nutria  and  armadillo. 
There  is  an  open  season  for  taking  beaver  with 
firearms  or  bow  and  arrow  during  any  other  open 
season  for  the  taking  of  wild  animals. 

Check  the  latest  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting ; 
and  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  bag  limits  and  < 
applicable  maps  or  visit  ncwildlife.org. 
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nature's  ways 


What  Do  Caddisfly  Larvae  Eat? 


written  by  Clyde  Sorenson 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown 


THE  "STICK  BAIT”  OF  MOUNTAIN  TROUT  ANGLERS, 
caddisfly  larvae  are  known  for  the  case-like  refuges  many  construct 
out  of  silk  and  other  materials,  but  more  significantly,  they  are  crit- 
ically important  to  the  ecology  of  the  waters  they  inhabit.  Caddisfly 
larvae  are  perhaps  the  most  ecologically  diverse  aquatic  insects,  and 
they  use  a wide  range  of  sometimes-curious  strategies  to  harvest 
their  food. 


The  most  familiar  caddises  are  those  that  construct  tubular  cases 
out  of  silk,  leaf  fragments,  twigs,  sand,  gravel  and  such.  Most  of 
these  species  feed  primarily  by  shredding  coarse  organic  matter 
like  dead  leaves  (and  the  stuff  that  grows  on  dead  leaves),  or  by 
eating  smaller  particles  of  detritus. 

Less  familiar  are  those  species  that  make  tortoise- 
shell shaped  cases  of  sand  and  gravel.  Most  of  these 
make  their  living  by  scraping  the  algae  and  other 
microorganisms  growing  on  rocks  and  wood. 


GLOSSOSOMA 

(tortoise-case) 
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written  by  Jim  Dean 


“Transitioning 
from  the  acqui- 
sition to  dispersal 
stage  is  not  easy , 
however,  and  I keep 
rediscovering  items 
that  carry  rich 
personal  memories.” 


••  O eally,  Dad,’’  my  son  Scott  recently  remarked 
l\  as  he  glanced  around  my  cluttered  basement. 
“You  hardly  have  room  to  get  to  your  work  bench  for 
all  the  junk.  If  you’ll  let  me,  I 'll  help  you  clean  it  out. 
You  could  have  a yard  sale,  though  I’m  not  sure  any- 
one would ....’’  He  prudently  left  hanging  the  notion 
that  anyone  might  want  this 
stuff.  “Junk?”  I replied. 
“What  junk?” 

“Well,  are  you  ever  going 
to  use  those  three  old  manual 
typewriters  again,  or  all  these 
tackle  boxes — I’m  looking  at 
eight  or  10  under  that  table. 
And  the  dozens  of  wooden 
decoy  heads  we  carved  years 
ago.  How  many  solid  body 
decoys  did  we  actually  finish 
and  haul  to  the  blinds,  like 
maybe  six?  The  old  shower  is 
packed  with  big  blocks  of  juniper  for  waterfowl  we’ll 
likely  never  carve.” 

He  edged  his  way  through  narrow  lanes,  amplify- 
ing his  point.  “Two  old  outboard  motors,  three  shelves 
of  paint  cans  and  brushes,  dried  up  for  sure,  a closet 
full  of  old  hunting  clothes  and  boots,  boxes  of  melt- 
ing plastic  worms,  a dismasted  wooden  ship  model,  an 
entire  Hoosier  full  of  moth-eaten  fly-tying  materials. 
Old  magazines  and  books,  paddles,  two  stuffed  ducks, 
fishing  lures  hanging  everywhere.  This  is  a paradise 
for  mole  crickets,”  he  added  as  he  flushed  a large  hop- 
ping covey  from  under  a stack  of  old  fishing  rods.  “The 
cabin  at  the  farm  is  also  crammed  with  stuff  you 
couldn't  bring  yourself  to  throw  away.” 

Well,  OK,  I can  see  his  point.  There  may  be  a few 
things  here  and  there  that  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. And  while  Scott  didn’t  say  so,  he  and  my  daugh- 
ter Susan  could  be  forgiven  if  they  aren’t  anxious  to 
inherit  a massive  cleanout  when  their  old  man  has 
eventually  outlived  his.  The  result  is  that  I have  begun 
the  task — or  more  accurately  — begun  to  consider 
beginning  the  task  of  downsizing  some  possessions. 

The  only  issue  I have  is  with  the  term  “junk.’T  prefer 
other,  more  charitable,  definitions  — collectibles, 
family  heirlooms,  historical  artifacts,  one-of-a  kind 
objects  of  art,  treasured  bits  of  memorabilia  from  a 
life  lived  large.  But  whatever  you  call  it,  stuff  does 
seem  to  accumulate. 

My  old  friend  Matt  Hodgson  began  to  divest  him- 
self of  excess  items  years  before  he  died  because,  as 


he  noted,  “I’d  rather  give  things  to  friends  than  have 
them  wind  up  in  the  trash.”  That  is  a noble  sentiment, 
and  I was  the  beneficiary  of  some  of  his  treasured 
books,  fly  rods  and  the  handsome  deer-hair  bass 
bugs  he  tied. 

Transitioning  from  the  acquisition  to  dispersal 
stage  is  not  easy,  however,  and  I keep  rediscovering 
items  that  carry  rich  personal  memories.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  first  cork  float  I ever  owned,  green 
and  white  with  a rusty  hook  stuck  in  it  given  to  me  by 
my  grandfather  when  I was  8 years  old.  And  the  dog 
collar  and  huge  bell  from  Dad’s  beloved  Buck,  the 
“pointer  of  no  return.”  Here’s  that  old  wooden  Creek 
Chub  darter  from  my  Dad’s  tackle  box  that  I used  to 
fool  a 9 V2-pound  bass  30  years  ago — still  the  biggest 
I’ve  ever  caught. 

A few  of  these  things  may  be  modestly  collectible 
— The  old  bass  lures  and  fishing  books,  the  Green 
Drake  dry  fly  that  author  Vince  Marinaro  gave  me  the 
one  time  I met  him  on  Penn’s  Creek  years  ago,  a spool 
of  silk  from  Ray  Bergman’s  fly-tying  kit,  an  original  Joe 
Messinger  deer-hair  frog  with  the  Abercrombie  & Fitch 
tag  still  attached,  a cane  fly  rod  built  by  Eddie  Shenk 
that  Lefty  Kreh  picked  out  for  me  in  Ed  Koch’s  fly  shop 
in  1963,  the  letter  Jack  O’Connor  wrote  in  1943  on 
Outdoor  Life  letterhead  when  Dad  asked  him  what 
sight  to  put  on  his  new  Winchester  Model  63. 

It’s  the  larger  things  that  pose  a problem,  however, 
and  I haven’t  forged  emotional  attachments  to  most 
of  them.  Some  are  artifacts  from  abandoned  hobbies, 
or  things  1 thought  might  someday  come  in  handy. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  all  of  this  is  imminently  and 
inevitably  perishable.  What,  after  all,  still  survives 
from  our  own  ancestors  of  only  a few  generations 
ago  — a photo  or  two,  a piece  of  inherited  furniture, 
perhaps  one  or  two  anecdotes?  We’re  likely  to  be 
remembered  beyond  the  lives  of  our  grandchildren 
only  if  we  do  something  truly  infamous. 

So  the  bittersweet  business  begins;  triage  for  all 
those  treasures.  My  grandfather’s  old  4.5  Martin  out- 
board will  be  offered  to  a museum  along  with  some 
ancient  black  and  white  photos  near  where  it  was  used 
60  years  ago  on  the  Tittle  Alligator  River.  Some  of  the 
other  things  will  eventually  find  homes  among  friends 
and  family  even  if  they  aren’t  truly  sure  they  want  them. 
And,  inevitably,  much  will  simply  be  discarded. 

But  while  I am  convinced  it  must  be  done,  and 
even  looking  forward  to  finding  possibly  appreciative 
recipients,  1 am  in  no  hurry.  With  any  luck,  it  may 
take  me  as  long  to  get  rid  of  it  as  it  did  to  acquire  it. 
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IN  THE  MAY  ‘JUNE  ISSUE 


TODD  PUSSER 


4 STALKING  THE  WORLD’S 
GREATEST  PREDATOR 

North  Carolina  once  was  home  to  a 
shark  that  was  the  largest  carniv- 
orous fish  ever  to  swim  the  oceans. 

CLASSICAL  BASS 

Return  to  the  first  four  decades  of 
the  20th  century,  the  golden  age  of 
bass  fishing. 

WILD  TURKEY  TIME  BOMB 
Will  a decline  in  productivity  affect 
North  Carolina  as  it  has  some  other 
Southeastern  states? 


find  us  on  the  web  at  ncwildlife.org 
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